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BEFORE answering the question, 
which closed the article in the last, 
‘What are some of the habits of 
mind which a studious life is fitted 
to produce, and what is their influ- 
ence on ‘the character?” it may be 
proper to remark, that it is the de- 
sign of this communication not so 
much to compare the moral tendency 
of literary pursuits with that of others, 
as it is to point out some moral dan- 
gers, and more briefly the safeguards 
—that thus the novice may learn to 
suspect when he is exposed, and see 
where his safety lies. ‘These dan- 
gers vary witn the character of the 
minds engaged in these pursuits: 
and while some are peculiar in their 
kind; others are so only in degree, 
being shared to some extent by seve- 
ral classes in society. 

A studious life may produce an 
injurious effect on the character, by 
not calling sufficiently into exercise, 
the moral powers. It appears to be 
a law of our nature, that an exclusive 
cultivation of any one meutal faculty 
gives it an undue predominance over 
the others, and that just in propor- 
tion as the others are neglected, do 
they lose their power over the mind. 
Thus the man who for a long time 
has been accustomed to direct his at- 
tention solely to present and external 
objects of perception, finds it difti- 
cult to fix his thoughts upon subjects 
of abstract speculation, or upon his 
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own mental operations: while on the 
other hand, the man who for a_ long 
time has confined his attention to the 
faculties of his own mind, or to ab- 
stract principles, finds a difficulty in 
fixing it upon external objects and 
occurrences. The reasoning faculty, 
by an exclusive cultivation, acquires 
an undue ascendency over the rest, 
and makes the mind resemble that of 
a celebrated philosopher, who having 
read a beautiful poem very gravely 
asked, ‘And what does it prove 7” 
The poet introduced him into a 
world to which he tad been a stran- 
ger, and among all the bright forms 
of fancy he could not recognise an 
old acquaintance. So the man who 
has fostered his imagination to the 
neglect of his other mental powers, 
finds that he has given it such an en- 
tire dominion over his soul, that to 
seek for truth in the way of demon- 
stration, costs an irksome and painful 
effort of the mind. He has strayed 
so long in the scenes of fiction that 
the sober realities of life have not a 
¢harm for him. He has obeyed the 
suggestions of fancy, 


till to the visionary seem 
Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream: 


Now this same law of our nature 
extends to our moral powers, and 
gives them strength or weakness, ac- 
cording as they are exercised, or lie 
dormant. If devotedness to learning 
has a tendency to call them into exer- 
cise, and so to invigorate them that 
they shall have their due influence, 


compared with the other powers of 


the mind, it is, in this respect, not 
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unfavorable to moral excellence. 
Some branches of learning undoubt- 
edly have a tenuency to wake our 
moral feelings into exercise, and while 
they y are giving a proper s stimaliss to 
the intellectual powers, and fitting 
them up with their appropriate furni- 
ture, they at ihe same time givea 
corresponding actisity and influence 
to the mora! powers, and thus prepare 
the man for the better performance of 
relative duties, and those which he 
owes to himself and his God. But 
there are other branches,—and these 
too are numerous, since the sciences 
in modern times have been so much 
subcivided,—that engage and eniploy 
one class of faculties to the entire 
neglect of the other. And as we look 
over the wide field of Knowledge 
which has been so much enlarged by 
the labors and the discoveries of the 
learned, and see how great a part ‘is 
devoted to the cultivation of those 
subjects, that invelve no moral feel- 
ings,--as we lock at the extensive sci- 
ence of the mathematics in its seve- 
ral parts—at the wide rarige of sub- 
jects com pre headed under the term 
Snatural sclence’——at the tnterminable 
extent of inetaphysics—at many of 
the topic s of h Story and philusop hy, 
-we can casily betieve that a student 
may spend a life in speculative re- 
search, without subjecting his mind 
to the inflvence of these truths and 
motives, Which might keep in opera- 
tion his conscience and the affections 
of his heart. Lie may be * quick to 
learn and wise to know,” and yet 
have sufiered his moral nature to 
Janguish in inaction, until his con- 
science may become siow in discern- 
inz his duty, and his afiections slug- 
gish 'n their movenents, uatil he be- 
comes a * mere reasoning machine” 
‘bundle of metaphysics’—a 
depository of facts——a *‘ moving Lex- 
icon.” Bring before his mind the 
sreat truths an religion, his accounta- 
bility to God, the strictness of the di- 
vine law, his condition as a sinner, 
his exposedness to punishment, and 
although he admit the truth of your 
statement, in a vague and indistinct 


a 
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mauner, the impression made upon 
his feelings i is likewise vague ¢ and in- 
distinct, soon to be erased by the ka- 
bitual cnrrent of his thoughts. 

But even if he should turn his at. 
tention to those subjects that are con- 
nected with the exercise of his mor- 
al feelings, still wrless he is able to 
unite action urth feeling, he will not 
make rapid profi eeency mm moral im- 
pr Wement. Ti is a fine sentiment of 
Cicero, in his Jately discovered work, 
“nec vero habere virtutem, satis est, 
quas} aliquem artem, nisiutare. Et. 
Siars quidem, cum ea non utare, sci- 
entla tamen ipsa teneri potest; vir- 
tus in usu sui tota posita est.’ Vir- 
tue-——christian virtue is active in 
lis very nature. It does not consist 
in mere passive good wishes, or in 
fruitiess intentions, or even in the lof- 
ty musings of the enthusiast 5 but in 
the love of doing good and in actual- 
ly doing it when there is an opportu- 
hity—-in exercising proper aflections 
toward God in his several attributes, 
and toward our fellow-men in their 
various relations, as kindred, neigh- 
bors, as members of the same com- 
munity, or as children of the same 
common father, and in actually per- 
forming the duties corresponding 
with these affections. Now these 
affections cannot be felt in’ their 
streneth and the corresponding du- 
ties cannot be performed, without ac- 
tual intercourse with men and a_per- 
soual inspection of their condition 
aud wants. What we see with our 
own eyes affects us strongly compar- 
ed with what we hear; for we see it 
in all its attending and minute cir- 
cumstances, whereas we hear of it 
only in general terms, which convey 
no very distinct image to the mind, 
and therefore produce comparatively 
a weak impression. He who has 
frequent intercourse with mankind in 
the various relations of life, will fre- 
quently be in those scenes that will 
awaken his seusibilities to both the 
joys and miseries of his race, and in 
the active discharge of his duties, he 
will, i he is rightly disposed, gather 
increased good-will towards ‘them 
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It isa law ofour nature,to feel increas- 
ed love to the individuals whom we 
have benefited ; and the christian 
too, while he is engaged in his la- 
bors of active benevoleuce, while his 
mind dwells upon the objects of his 
sympathetic regards; whether they 
demand his counsel, his prayers, or 
his influence and services; teels a 
deeper interest and livelier affection 
for them, and thus while he is help- 
ing all, he acquires a stronger love for 
all--that love towards his brother 
whom he hath seen, indicative of 
love to God whom he hath not seen. 
It is indeed very possible to look 
out from the “ loop holes of retreat,” 
on the great world. through the me- 
dium of books, and gather some just 
views of the real condition and wants 
of our race, and under the influence 
of these views to warm into a geue- 
rous philanthropy. It is very possi- 
ble in one’s closet to weep over the 
miserics of man in various climes, 
shut up, as he is, in the darkness of 
ignorance, bound down by the chains 
of tyranny, and trembiing under the 
influence of horrid superstitions; and 
while weeping it is very possible, not 
only to pray fervently and contribute 
largely tor their temporal and eternal 
welfare,but likewise to feel strong de- 
sires to be engaged personally in the 
sublime enterprise of rescuing a 
world from misery and sin——-to emu- 
late the bright example of Howard in 
his errand of love through kurope, 
or the brighter example of Paul in 
his higher errand through the nations. 
Now all this justuess of views,and all 
this correctness of feeling,and all this 
Strength of desire is compatible with 
a small portion of self-denial which 
animated the two moral heroes just 
mentioned, It is not indeed worili- 
less in the sight of man or God, yet 
it cannot be compared -in value with 
the tried virtues of active service. 
The life of the christian is repre- 
sented as a warfare, in which he is 
to meet a constant succession of spir- 
itual enemies which demand not only 
his vigilance to guard against sur- 
prise ; but all the strength of resolu- 
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tion to defend himself against their 
open attacks. So numerous and so 
powerful are they in the scenes of 
busy life, that some have considered 
the contest as hopeless, and from 
absolute cowardice have retired from 
the field, 


“And quit a world where strong tempta- 
tions try, 
And since ’tis hard to combat, learn io iy.” 


Whatever may be the effect of re- 
tirement, in preventing the perpetra- 
tion of vice, or in reforming those 
who are actually vicious, and thus 
furnishiog the soul with those nega- 
tive virtues that consist in a freedom 
from sin 5 it cannot compare with ac- 
tive life in the developement and ex- 
hibition of the higher virtues. Nor 
is it certain that by retreating from 
the world, you will secure yourself 
from positive sin. ‘ Resist the Devil 
aud he will flee from you.’? Dare 
boldly to oppose him, as he meets 
you in the path of duty ; and with 
the heaven-descended shield of faith, 
and the sword of the sptit, which is 
the word of God—arms that like the 
heavenly-tempered ones of Aineas, 
can neither be pierced, nor withstood 
——and with the animating presence of 
your leader, and with the crown of 
vlory before you, tear not for the issue. 
[very victory will gtve vou fresh 
strength, whereas by fleeiug from 
your spiritual enemies, and thus in- 
verting the command, you will often 
give them an advantage over you 
which they will not fail touse. Un- 
doubtedly there have been those who 
from their closets have been emi- 
nently useful-—imore so perhaps, ow- 
ing to a peculiarity of Ciravacter, than 
if they had come out and mingled 
more in society. When we look at 
what Cowper did with his pen, and 
his peculiar turn of mind which unfit- 
ted him for public hie; wheu we see 
what Addison did by his pertodical 
writings, aud what he did not do as 
Secretary of State; when we call 
to mind that Bacon in bis study chan- 
ved the whole face of ;hilosophy, 
while his conduct in a public station 
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showed him, if not “the meanest of 
mankind,’ at least disqualified for 
acting his part with honor—we shall 
not feel inclined to push every man 
onto the theatre of active life. 

Scull, however, we are to remem- 
ber, that all have not those strong 
tendencies of character, and that 
with respect to most men, Created as 
they are for action, retirement is not 
fitted to eall out those talents which 
are necessary in order to be eminent- 
ly useful, or to cultivate those affec- 
tions that are necessary to arrive at 
high attainments in moral excellence, 
because it does not present the pro- 
per objects upon which to exert 
them, and proper motives to call 
forth exertion. 

Whenever a studious life as it 
sometimes does, begets too strong a 
relish for retirement, and thus gradu- 
ally produces an incapacity for mov 
ing in the scenes of activity, when it 
creates too strong a love for books, 
and weakens the sympathies for the 
family of man, when it produces an 
unnatural predilection for meditation, 
and an aversion to directing the atten- 
tion to external objects of perception 
-—we may then fairly say that its in- 
fluence upon the character In regard 
to morals and religion is unfavorable. 
The individual may be free from vice, 
and yet be destitute of those virtues to 
which every man should aspire; and 
as was said of Galba, * ipsi medium 
ingenium, magis extra vitia quam 
cum virtatibus.” ‘That this is not 
its necessary influence we may see by 
referring to many examples in our 
own and in former ages, of those who 
have been ardent in their devotion to 
the muses, who nevertheless have 
preserved a strong attacliment to so- 
cial intercourse, and who have come 


forth from the closet with hearts of 


benevolence towards mankind, with 
ealarged minds. and with those hab- 
its of feeling and thought that have 
enabled them to act a distinguished 
part on the theatre of life. 

Another habit ef mind, from which 
danger is to be apprehended, is that 
which is formed by an exclusive at- 


tention to the exact sciences. {|} 
seems to be a law of Providence that 
the corruption of the best things be. 
comes the worst. These sciences, 
some of which have very properly 
been styled “KaSacuara Yuys.” 
Purifiers of the soul, though of great 
use in preparing the mind for the ex. 
amination of moral evidence, may 
have the effect to completely disqual- 
ify it for thatexamination. They are 
built on the solid basis of axioms and 
definitions, and they stand in the 
strength of demonstratiun, like some 
Doric Temple, aud impart to their 
votaries a Corresponding strength of 
intellect. They exhibit truth in the 
clearly defined lineaments of absolute 
certainty,and thus enable the student, 
by being acquainted with her form, to 
discover her in whatever drapery she 
may be arrayed. Uponcertain minds 
they seem to produce a different ef- 
fect, partly perhaps from the original 
constitution of those minds, and part- 
ly from being too exclusively pursu- 
ed. ‘The mode of reasoning is not 
the same in mathematical and in 
moral subjects, and it not very unfre- 
quently happens that an individual 
will show himself a giant in the one 
class, and a pigmy tu the other. The 
proof of many truths in morals and 
religion is not to be found ina regu- 
lar chain of self-evident propositions 
arranged in the urder of premise and 
conclusion, but in several diseonnect- 
ed considerations. And it may 
therefore happen,that an honest seek- 
er after the truth may, from his pre- 
vious habits, be dissatisfied with the 
latter mode of proof even when it 
ought to produce eunviction, and 
when he finds that it is impossible to 
draw forth the troth by stretching @ 
subject on the rack of demonstration. 
that he should conclude that it cannot 
be discovered. Accustomed to the 
clear light of certainty, all is darkness 
to him in the region of probable evi- 
dence, or if the light of truth is seen, 
its rays are so feeble and uncertaid 
that they do not serve to guide him 
in faith or practice. 

Another source of danger may be 
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found in the cultivation of taste. 
To shorten the length of this article, 
J will refer the reader to an able es- 
say on the subject by Foster, showing 
the reasons of the aversion of men 
of taste to evangelical religion. 

But it is not merely from unfor- 
tunate habits of mind that danger is 
to be apprehended. The young stu- 
dent as he casts a delighted look over 
the wide field of knowledge, which 
he fondly hopes to make his own, lit- 
tle suspects that the Protean form of 
Infidelity has been introduced into 
allits departments. If he applies 
himself to the study of History, 
he is perhaps not aware that two 
of the three best English historians, 
and others equally eminent in other 
nations, endeavour to recommend it 
by every art that ingenuity can de- 
vise, or industry employ. Some 
writers of this class, not satisfied 
with oblique remarks against chris- 
tianity, and dark hints and adroit 
statements of facts, and elegant sar- 
casms, which like a polished weapon, 
sink the deeper for being polished, 
take a bolder stand, and inform him 
that itis evident from facts. that ev- 
ery religion is supported by super- 
stition or enthusiasm or both ; that 
mankind exhibit the same devoted- 
ness of feeling, the same sincerity of 
purpose in their service, with respect 
toa God of their own formation, that 
they do, for the Saviour Christ Jesus ; 
that they exhibit the same zeal and 
courage in contending, and the same 
fortitude in suffering, for the one as 
for the other. They tell him that a 
man appeared in Judea eighteen cen- 
turies ago, who like a great many im- 
postors, professed to be commission- 
ed from God, and to enforce his 
Claims by miracles ; that from a_ nat- 
ural love of the marvellous, he ac- 
quired many disciples ; that he tried 
a successful enforcement upon the 
credulity of mankind; and that a re- 
ligion thus established, has been the 
means, in the hands of the states- 
man and prelates, of furthering their 
ambitious schemes. 

The Geologist is ready to furnish 


facts to show, that the formation of 


the earth does not correspond very 
well with the statements in Genesis s 
and from organized remains and the 
different strata of earth and the ap- 
pearances around Volcanoes, he en- 
deavours to show 


“That he who made it, and revealed itg 
date 


“ To Moses, was mistaken in its age.”’ 


The Physiologist is ready to show 
that the soul depends on the body for 
its continuance, that commencing at 
the same time, it is so intimately in- 
terwoven with it that through life it 
is affected by whatever affects the 
animal organization, and that at death 


the soul ceases to exist. He talks of 


the ** edneation of the brain,” and a- 


vers that all those active principles of 
our nature which render man the mon- 


arch of this lower world and teach him 


to aspire to something after death,—— 


are owing toa _ peculiar conformation 
of matter, and when dissolved by 
death, can never be re-united. 

The Metaphysician has endeav- 


oured to infuse the subtle poison of 
infidelity into the fountains of reason-- 


ing. He declares with all the grav- 
ity of philosophy, that the distinction 
of right and wrong is founded whol- 


ly in human epinion ; that all that we 


do isa part ofthe divine constitution 
and therefore must be right in the 
sight of God, however it may be in 
our own views ; that the miracles up- 
on which rests the christian religion, 


must be rejected, because universat 


experience is paramount to human 
testimony ; that “¢a conscientious be- 
lief, or a conscientious disbelief of the 
truths of religion are no more mat- 


ters of censure or praise, than the 
colour of the skin or the faculties of 


the body.” 

There are men who spend their 
lives in collecting arguments against 
christianity, and in arranging these 
arguments in such a manner that 
they will make a deep impression on 
the mind. The history of learning 
furnishes melancholy proof that men 
endowed with the greatest genius, 
have, under the influence of a cor- 
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rupt heart, cultivated that genius, only 
that they might leave the world less 
happy than they found it, that they 
might by their influence cast over the 
world a cloud of deep darkness, and 
shut out the hope of a happy eternity. 
They were giants in talents, and like 
the Titans of old, they brought up 
the force of their great abilities a- 
gainst heaven and its friends. ‘They 
have employed all the research of 
antiquity, all the analogies of nature 
and ari, and all the acuteness of the 
Logician in originating and_ stating 
their arguments; and having thus 
prepared themselves, they have ex- 
plored every avenue of the human 
mind, through which their own o- 
pinions might be introduced. Some 
address the reasoning faculty, and 
professing to use only the heavy wea-. 
pons of argument they employ all the 
arts of ratiocination and in tiis way 
endeavour to gain those who take rea- 
son for their guide. Others use on- 
ly the arms of wit in their conquests, 
and sending forth their missiles they 
attempt to overwhelm every ol }-fash- 
ioned truth of scripture which the 
reader may chance to hold. Others 
address the taste, and understand- 
ing well the power of association 
in controlling the opinious of men, 
they exhibit religion, and the friends 
of religion, in a connexion of ideas fit- 
ted to degrade it in the mind, while 
atthe same time they captivate the 
imagination by preseuting some splen- 
did and baseless theory of their own. 
We have then before us an ample 
source of temptation to the student. 
He will often, from his habits oflife, 
meet with works like those alluded to 
above, and as he often sees opinions 
hostile to christianity, brought for- 
ward with the calmness of assurance, 
stated with gracefulness of express- 
ion, defended by great ingenuity of 

reasoning, aided by the resources of 
learning, and the whole coloured o- 
ver by the splendours of a highly cul- 
tivated imagination, need it seem 
surprising that his confideuce in rev- 
elation should be insensibly weaken- 
ed, until he should give up his opin- 


ions into the hands of his author? 
tnat the star of Bethlehem, whose milq 
light once shone to cheer him in his 
passage over the troubled ocean of life 
and which he hoped would be his 
guiding star to heaven, should be 
shorn of its beams, shrouded in dark. 
ness; and his mind quitting its hold 
on sonnd principles, and torn from 
the anchor of its bope, should drift 
darkling upon the rocks of error? 
Such an one was known by the wri- 
ter of this article. He was a man 
of taste and refinement, of a vig- 
orous mind, stored with a variety of 
information—but unhappily deeply 
readin this false philosophy. The 
men whom he followed were thor- 
ougbly versed in all the arts of soph- 
istry, and were able to lay the foun- 
dation of their reasoning so deep in 
the human mind, thatit requires  su- 
peilor sagacity, to descend below it, 
and see that it is supported by error, 
He professed a desire to know the 
truth, but following such guides, he 

jas bewildered in the mazes of de- 
ceptious reasoning, and while ie 
thought himself advancing into the 
temple of truth, he was really wind- 
ing his way into a labyrinth of er- 
ror. He said while conversing on 
the subject of a future state of exis- 
tence, and he spoke with an earnest- 
ness which secured belief :—* I feel 
that there isa future state. Whenl 
look around I see all aspiring af- 
ter happiness, without attaining it; 
when IT see the virtuous struggling 
with want and sorrow, andthe vicious 
surrounded by enjoyments, I feel 
that there is another world where this 
desire and capacity for enjoyment 
can be filled—-where virtue is reward- 
ed and vice punished. But reason 
says no—philosophy says no—I feel 
the need of something to sustain me 
in my sorrows, for I have been untor- 
tunate, and I long to believe that there 
is a place of happiness reserved tor 
me-—but it is all a dream.” By de- 
serting common and received prin- 
ciples, and trusting to a refined and 
deceptive mode of reasoning.he deser- 
ted religion and threw himself into the 
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arms of a cold and cheerless infidelity. 

The force of authority withoutany 
examination, may exer! an unfavora- 
ple influence. Every student has his 
favorite author. Chance made him 
acquainted, and acquaintance made 
him a friend; and in friendship, 
faults of principle are easily pardon- 
ed and adopted. He has followed 
his favorite as a guide through the 
mysteries of science, or he has ex- 
plored with him the various gepart- 
ments of classical learning, or in his 
company he has strayed over the 
gay field of fiction, Now itis impos- 
sivle for him not to love the man 
who introduced him into the bow- 
er of the Muses; who walked with 
him by the waters of Helicon, and 
who led him up to the ‘* sacras ovrigi- 
nes,’ the first principles of know!]- 
edee; who taught him to adinire 
whatever is grand in science, and to 
slow as he gazes at the forms of 
classic beauty. He respects his 


judoment in weigbing and arranging 
jugs g Sing 


evidence, his genius in the combina- 
tion of his thoughts, his taste in dis- 
covering whatever is grand or lovely 
in art or nature. Having learned 
from him how to think and how to 
act, having found his opinions cor- 
rect on a great variety of subjects. he 
uidmately places implicit confidence 
in all his opinions 3 or !fadoubt should 
spring up ip his mind in regard to the 
correctness of some of the opinions of 
his favorite author, he is prone to feel 
like him who said he had rather 
‘err with Cato, than be right with 
the rest of mankind.” 

Another danger is found in that 
exrammation into the principles of 
belief and action, which every man of 
areflecting mind makes with respect 
tohimself. All, when young, are de- 
pendent on others for their princi- 
ples, and most, receiving them in their 
education, carry them along through 
life, never giving themselves any 
deep concern whether they are true 
or false. They were taught to con- 
sider them as true, and having long 
acted on the supposition of their 
truth, they pass along through life as 
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sacredly believing them to be true, as 
if they were the result of demonstra- 
tion. Now this large class who are 
willing to take their opinions upon 
trust, very often are under the jaflu- 
ence of correct moral feelings derived 
from these opinions, and not unire- 
quently they make extensive attain- 
iments in piety. ‘They hold much 
truth in their opinions though they 
cannot see its foundation, aud even 
in their errors they find strong mo- 
tives to holiness. God has_ ta- 


ken good care of the interests of 


morals and religion, and has not 
made their existence dependent on 
enlarged and correct views; and 
though he bas soffered the current 
opinions of socicty to be debased by 
the alloy of error, he has still pre- 
served truth enough in these opin- 
ions to awaken virtuous feelings and 
action. As was suggested, there are 
some who are not willing to rest sat- 
ised with a blind adherence to the 
general opinions of society, though 
they have themselves long acted on 
these opinions; but proceed to ex- 
amine their foundation and_= struc- 
ture, and to. ascertain wheth- 
er they rest on error, and wheth- 
er they have been rightly com- 
posed. There is always some haz- 
ard in the experiment, lest when the 
opinions have been resolved into 
their first principles, they should 
never be re-organized ; lest the ele- 
ments of thought, being reduced to a 
state of chaos, the mind should not 
have sufficient power to assemble and 
arrange them in order and beauty. 
With respect to the young the dan- 
ger is greater; fortbey are more rap- 
id in forming conclusions, aod having 
discovered that some of a certain 
class of opinions are incorrect, they 
are hurried on, by the mere force of 
analogy to the inference that a// of 
this class are incorrect. The 


student will almost of necessity be 
led to the foundation of his opinions, 
and he will almost as a matter of 
course, discover that some of them 
rest on mistake, and discovering this 
in regard to meral and religious sub- 
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jects, he is in danger of placing the 


whole system connected with them, 
under the same condemnation. The 
light that breaks in upon his mind 
from one part of the system, may 
dazzle him, and disqualify him 
to judge in regard to the other parts. 
He rejoices in his newly acquired 
knowledge, and with excited feelings 
he hurries on to the most dangerous 
and sweeping conclusions, and while 
he exults in his emancipation from 
the thraldom of prejudice, he in fact 
is its votary and victim. 

There is moreover a pride of rea- 
son which disdains to adopt common 
opinions, merely because they are 
common; which prefers soaring ina 
rezionot error, to the humble office of 
digging in the mine of truth. The 
philosopher, though possessed of the 
best iutentions, is too apt to cast con- 
tempt on the opinions of the many— 
forgetting that these opinions may be 
correct, though the arguments that 
support them are wrong—that a line 
of conduct may be right, though the 
person who pursues it has no motive 
but prejudice or custom. The young 
adventurer in fearning, finds some- 
thing fasciuating in breaking away 
from the prejudices of education and 
custom, and deserting a system which 
he may think is too narrow for his 
free spirit to move in. There is 
something fascinating in coming out 
boldly in opposition to the notions of 
the vulgar, though sanctioned by 
gray antiquity--in proclaiming the 
independence of reason—in declar- 
ing himself her champion—in urging 
others to rally around her standard 
and win the prize of truth, or at least 
to die as a moral martyr in her 
eause. He may have heard points of re- 
ligion very unimportant in themselves, 
insisted upon as indispensabie to sal- 
vation. He may have seen supersti- 
tion assume the name of religion, and 
make the mind still narrower than its 
natural dimensions. He may have 
listened to the cant of bigotry, or 
have witnessed the extravagances of 
enthusiasm. Possessing a discrimin- 
ating mind, and perceivicg hese 
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things to be the offspring of error, he 
concludes that every thing that bears 
the name of religion, has the same 
parentage. Instead of separating the 
gold from the dross, he pronounces jt 
all dross. Besides, there are man 
things in religion which lie altogethe; 
beyond the scope of the human mind, 
aud he may scorn to receive them as 
truth on the word of God, unless he 
is able to comprehend them in all 
their bearings and _ relations, and, 
adopting the sentiment “ Religion 
ends where mystery begins,”’ he casts 
away all regard for some of the most 
important doctrines of revelation, be. 
cause he is unable thorougly to com- 
prehend them. 

Another source of danger is found 
in a love of discussion. It is hardly 
possible to spend much time in the 
investigation of subjects of any kind 
without acquiring a fondness for in- 
vestigation in the way of discussion. 
In addition to the advantage of con- 
fining the mind to one side of the 
subject in assembling and arranging 
the evidence, while it is the business 
ofthe antagonist to assemble the ev- 
idence on the other side; there is 
likewise all the advantage of the ex- 
citement of debate, and the increased 
activity which opposition gives to the 
intellectual powers. It is not diffi- 
cult for a man of ingenuity and learn- 
ing to show himself superior to a 
plain and uneducated man; and 
there is danger that from a love of 
display and a love of discussion, he 
may be tempted to choose the wrong 
side of an argument, and to advance 
sentiments which he knows to be 
false—that he may exhibit his skill 
in making ‘the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason.” There is danger that he 
may learn to love victory rather than 
truth in religion; and to advance 
what is specious in debate rather than 
what is convincing, that he may have 
the barren pleasure of a triumph over 
the feeble arguments of a feeble an- 
tagonist. There is danger that he 
may be meshed inthe net which he 
had twined for others,—that from a 


habit of defending principles which 
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he believed to be false, and from a 
love of consistency, he may find him- 
self entangled in the web of his own 
sophistries, until at length he becomes 
wedded to opinions fatal to his peace, 
to which at first he only pretended 
an attachment. 

The last source of danger to be 
mentioned is that which is found in 
the extensive perusal of the popular 
works of the day. Some of these 
works are intentionally opposed to 
religion and its duties; and as they 
are written with ability and contain 
much that taste may admire and 
even virtue approve, as their profes- 
sed object is to amuse, they are read 
without any suspicion of their real 
tendency. A large class of the wits 
of the present as of past ages, are op- 
posed to the religion of the gospel, 
and though they would admit into 
theircreed a refined species of nat- 
uralism, they are in their souls hostile 
to the humbling doctrines of the cross. 
They are men of pleasure who are 
able to paint with the hand of genius 
the scenes in which they themselves 
are conversant. Adopting the senti- 
ment of Voltaire, ‘* Monsieur Abbé, 
[ must be read,” they employ them- 
selves in presenting the most fascina- 
ting objects of temptation ; in kind- 
ling to a consuming flame those pas- 
sions that are too apt of themselves to 
glow in the youthful breast. Leta 
writer of fine powers spread before 
the ardent fancy of a young person 
those bewitching scenes of pleasure, 
in which a voluptuary revels; let 
him summon beauty, and the power 
of song, and the sprightly dance, and 
the glowing looks of excitement, and 
the unconstrained expression of feeling, 
and the meeting of hearts expanding 
in rapture ; and he cannot fail to call 
forth a kindred feeling, and a strong 
desire to take a part in those scenes 
which thus were in description able 
to reach the deep chords of sensibili- 
ty in his heart, and call forth the 
thrilling notes of joy: or let the wri- 
ter single out some individual of 
splendid and attractive talents but 
destitute of principle, as the hero of 
his tale; and carry him in all the 
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triumph of successful vice, through 
the progress of his work, and then 
dismiss him to happiness; and the 
reader will, as he has his sympathies 
strongly called forth, at first pardon 
his vices, and then consider them as 
the certain indication of spirit, and 
then imitate them in their associated 
beauty. His taste for moral excel- 
lence will become gradually vitiated 
until he ceases to value virtue in him- 
self or others. Writers of this class 
have not only a powerful influence 
upon the affections directly and the 
conduct, but likewise upon the prin- 
ciple of belief, in regard to what is 
true in religion or right in morals. 
For by exhibiting vice in her fascina- 
tious; whether she presides at the 
festive board, or circulates the cup, 
or deals the cards, or leads the revel, 
or beckons the voluptuary ; and by 
kindling warm wishes in the heart to 
share in these gutity pleasures, the 
understanding becomes disqualified 
for detecting the sophisms by which 
the claims of virtue are set aside ; 
and opinions thus adopted in the 
moments ef excitement and passion 
become the seber principles of belief 
and action through life. 

After having thus glanced at some 
of the mural dangers connected with 
literary pursuits, it was the design of 
the writer to exhibit some of the safe- 
guards against irreligion and vice 
which these furnish. The subject, 
however, has grown so much under 
the pen that it has become necessary 
to reduce the last part to a narrow 
compass, and the only apprehension 
is, lest the danger may stand out in 
too full a light, and have influence to 
deter any from entering upon a course 
of life, which though it may present 
some embarrassmeuts, nevertheless 
offers many facilities in the cultiva- 
tion of moral excellence. Every 
mode of life has its peculiar tempta- 
tions, and it is the belief of the wri- 
ter, that if the student meets with 
more in his path than some others, 
he likewise is presented with strong- 
er motives to perseverance and more 
assistance in his encounter with his 
spiritual enemies. And it should be 
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observed that it is often the fact that 
when he is most exposed, then he is 
able to rear around him the strongest 
bulwarks, and that when learning 
leads him into contests that may 
prove fatal to his principles and his 
soul, she at the same time, furnishes 
him from her own armory with weap- 
ons of tried temper. And whether 
we look at their tendency asa whole, 
by examining their individual and in 
this way their conjoined effect, or at 
fircts, and the character of those who 
have trodden the walks of learning, 
our friends need not fear an impartial 
decision. There is, as was said, 
danger that the intellectual powers 
may be cultivated to the neglect of the 
moral; yet as a matter of fact, mor- 
al science is so connected with the 
others, that it almost necessarily re- 
ceives some share of the attention and 
contributes to the improvement of the 
moral perceptions and feelings: and 
though it should be thought, that the 
systems of education pursued aim too 
exclusively at the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding while the georgies of the 
heart are neglected, it should still be 
remembered that many studies neces- 
sarily call juto exercise our best mor- 
al feelings and insensibly exalt the 
mind to the perception and admira- 
tion of whatever is great or attractive 
in virtue. And the worst that can 
happen is notso much the deprava- 
tion as the dormancy of virtuous af- 
fection. 

But even if these affections should 
be called into exercise, there js still 
danger from a contracted love of sol- 
itude that they will not eveniuate in 
the correspondent virtuous actions, 
In our country, however, tiere is not 
so much to fear from this quarter as 
in those where the necessity of enga- 
ging in a professional life is less ur- 
vent and where the dist'nctions of 
rank throw barriers in the way of 
fanitliar intercourse between men of 
congenial minds. ‘The young when 
first smitten with the charms of liter- 
ature, may dedicate themselves eu- 
tirely to the service of their mistress, 
and from the modesty of youth or 
excessive sensibility, or from hat 


low tide of spirits which study pro. 
duces in those of a nervous tempera. 
ment, they may feel too strong an ip- 
clination to retire from the scenes of 
active life. When, however, they 
are afterwards forced to come for. 
ward and act that part before the 
world in the various forms of profes- 
sional business, they generally exhib- 
it very little disgust for the scene, or 
very little inclination to retire until 
they are pushed off the stage by their 
successors. ‘Too great devotedness 
to the accurate sciences may have an 
injurious effect on the mind, but it 
should be remembered that within 
certain limitations they are of great 
service In preparing it for the exami- 
nation of subjectsof a religious ua- 
ture and that many who have been 
distinguished in the walks of philoso- 
phy and mathematics have likewise 
been distinguished for their knowl- 
edge as theologians, and devotion as 
christians. A highly cultivated taste 
may be disposed to turn away from 
many of the duties and truths of re- 
ligion because they are connected 
with what is mean and grovelling, and 
because they are not connected with 
those actions and sentiments that 
have been consecrated to the muses, 
Yet religion too has its attractions 
for the man of taste, and while it pre- 
sents all that is lovely in goodness, 
and all that is grand in power, in the 
most graceful and impressive forms, 
—he finds his heart touched with 
considerations to which others are 
strangers, 

The danger arising from the dis- 
semination of infidel principles has 
become less since the French Philos- 
ophy has lost its respectability , and it 
is pleasing to see that those whio 
make the highest pretensions to learn- 
ning and justly in the sciences, 
shew a willingness to admit the truth 
of the Christian religion, and not un- 
frequently come torth as the bold de- 
fenders of its principles. ‘ Philoso- 
phy baptised in the pure fountain ot 
Eternal Love,” becomes the daugh- 
ter of Heaven, and wius the youthful 
student away from the sordid pursuit 
of a temporary existence, and leads 
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him upward towards the everlasting 
city, and reveals its glories in the 
distance, and supplies him with eve- 
ry facility for his progress. He is 
indeed liable to have his course dark- 
ened by doubts, and so are others ; 
and if he has cult'vated the true phi- 
losophy, if he has with care ascer- 
tained the limits of human reason and 
formed a proper estimate of its pow- 
er, he willbe guarded from scepticism 
on the one hand, and enthusiasm on 
the other, and thus moving on un- 
der the influence of fixed principles, 
he will arrive at higher degrees of 
holiness and real dignity of charac- 
ter than others. Being on his guard 
against the temptations to which he 
is exposed, and using every facility 
for his progress, he will as he ascends 
the hill-side of science and finds it 
‘so smooth, so green, so full of good- 
ly prospects and melodious sounds 
on every side that Orpheus’ harp is 
not more charming,” likewise find 
that every step in his ascent raises 
him nearer heaven, and gives him a 
fuller view of its glories. 
AN OBSERVER. 





For the Christian Spectator. 
On Lay Presbyters. 
No. 1. 


Forms of civil government are 
conventional, except where the so- 
cial compact has been excluded by 
the dictation of power, or perverted 
by the stratagems of fraud. But in 
the kingdom of Christ, laws, ordi- 
nances, and offices are all prescribed 
and adjusted with precision 5 innova- 
tion is disobedience ; an unauthorised 
office is insubordination and rebel- 
lion. The commission, and duties 
of the gospel-herald are spread upon 
the same pages of that word which 
he is to preach; that he may know 
his own obligations, and the people, 
how he is to be regarded. Offices 
erected in the church, after the re- 
moval of inspired men, are unlawful, 
whether in ancient or modern times. 
If such offices can be justified on the 
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conjectural ground of eonvenience, 
so may ordinances, and we may 
‘¢ teach for doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” Unity of design and 
operation, and especially the pre- 
vention of sinful competitions and 
disorder, justified presbyteries, in de- 
termining that one of their number 
should preside in their sessions, and 
in public worship. But for the or- 
dination of a presbyter, or the ordi- 
nation of any as lay presbyters, with- 
out apostolical precept or example, 
neither right nor power existed; and 
every such unscriptural office was 
and is merely void. 

That no such commission under 
that dispensation whereof Christ was 
a minister,belongs to gospel times,will 
be conceded by those for whom I 
write; and that the commissions of 
apostie and evangelist, given by him 
after his resurrection, for the plant- 
ing of the churches, being obviously 
temporary, have expired, may be at 
present also assumed. Our purpose is 
to show from facts what permanent 
offices at first existed in every regular- 
ly constituted church; that we may 
ascertain whetber the term presbyter, 
apecuiepos, was, among the first 
christians, understood to designate 
two offices, a preaching and ruling 
elder, or one only,—-whether the epi- 
thet ruling, tpozdlws, was so far from 
importing subordination, that it was 
adopted to signify a presiding author- 
ity,-—and whether becoming perma- 
nent at the close of the second centu- 
ry, this office, founded on mere ex- 
pediency, was more usually express- 
ed by the word éemoxorog, bishop, 
common before that period to all el- 
ders. If these things shall be made 
clear in this,and the papers which 
may follow, the assumption of the 
existence of two offices, couched un- 
der the same term, and constituted 
by ordination, but deemed to be dis- 
tinct merely because presbyters ex- 
ercised a diversity of duties in their 
episcopal character,* will be evinced 


*Phil. i, 1. Acts xx, 17—28. Heb. xiii, 
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to be merely gratuitous and unsup- 
orted. 

Although the opinions and prac- 
tice of the fathers can have not 
the least authority to establish any 
office or doctrine, any preroga- 
tive or duty, not taught or ex- 
emplified in the Sacred Scriptures, 
yet their understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, without superseding the duty 
of thinking for ourseives, is entitled 
to our respectful attention ; and their 
testimony, where unperverted, may 
prove that an office or order was in use 
in their times; or their silence may, 
under circumstances, establish, as far 
as a negative is capable of proof, 
that none such was then in existence. 
Where the genuine work of a pious 
father represents a doctrine, or an of- 
fice to have been common, when he 
wrote, his testimony is credible, that 
the thing, which he asserts, was at 
least the fact as far as he knew. But 
if the opinion of such father, or the 
practice of the church in his day, 
must be admitted as authoratively ob- 
ligatory, though not founded on the 
word of God, then indulgences can 
remove sin, and a wafer become the 
body of Christ! The utility of their 
testimeny is compatible with the ad- 
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sion of the privileges of the pastoral 
office, ought never to plead expedien. 
cy, when they degrade the presbyte- 
rial, which is the only episcopal or- 
der, by reducing presbyters to the 
standing of deacons. The present 
appeal shall be to facts supported by 
undeniable testimony. 

The ancient miserable production, 
by many ascribed to Barnabas, but 
deemed spurious by Eusebius, has 
not touched our subject. The Pas- 
tor” supposed to have been written 
by Hermas, whom Paul mentions, 
was certainly not earlier than the 
middle of the second century. A 
translation only has survived; from 
this the non-existence of the interme- 
diate order might be easily argued; but 
our proofs shall be drawn only from 
books of indisputable genuimeness. 

The excellent Clement, whose 
name Paul pronounced to be in the 
book of life, is by the voice of anti- 
quity the author of a letter, which is 
the most, if not the only credible un- 
inspired christian production of the 
first century. Its caption purports a 
letter from the church at Rome to 
the church at Corinth ; the contents 
are a persuasive and pious address, 
well designed to produce submission 


gs cig age Bon OK 


mission that most of the christian fa- 
thers, of whose writings we have any 
more than fragments, have left melan- 
choly proofs of weakness and error ; 
the conflicting opinions also of coun- 
cils,equally disprove their infallibility. 

The meaning of a law is often dis- 
coverable from the the first practice, 
which obtained under it. If the ru- 
ling elders, of which some modern 
divines have dreamed, were a grade 
of officers in every church, between 
preacners and deacons, such fact 
ought to appear in the early uninspi- 
red christian writers. If it should 
not be discovered upon a fair investi- 
gation, the silence of antiquity will 
be conclusive against the existence 
of such an office. Those who in- 
veigh against clerical aggrandize- 
ment, as a modern substitute for ori- 
ginal simplicity, and denounce epis- 
copal power as an unscriptural inva- 


to the government of their elders, 
whom they had rejected. There is 
not a hint in the letter, either of an 
individual bishop, or of subordinate 
presbyters at Rome, Corinth, o1 
elsewhere. Had there existed a su- 
perior officer at Corinth, this letter 
in defence of the presbyters must 
have recognized his authority; had 
there been lay elders, the total silence 
of the letter on that point is wholly 
unaccountable. 

That the elders, mentioned in 
this epistle, are of the same order, ap- 
pears continually: * Let the flock of 
Christ enjoy peace, with its elders, 
xpeaRulspwv, appointed over it :”* It 
is a shame that ‘*the church of the 
Corinthians, on account of one or 
two individuals, should rise against 
their elders, xpetQuispoug :7* =“ Our 
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apostles knew from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that contention would arise 
about the honor of the oversight, 
eesgxorns- On this account, having 
ertect foreknowledge, they constitu- 
ted those before mentioned ; and they 
appointed in succession, that when 
they should die, other approved men 
should accept that sacred office. 
That those should be ejected from 
their public ministrations, who were 
ordained by them, or afterwards by 
other excellent men with the con- 
sent of the whole church, and who 
have ministered blamelessly to the 
flock of Christ with humility, peace- 
fulness. and intelligence, and with 
universal approbation for a long time, 
we think to be unjust. For it would 
be a great sin in us, if we should 
cast off those who have performed 
the functions of the episcopate, exic- 
xorns, blamelessly and holily. Bles- 
sed are those elders, xpecSvuispor, 
who have finished their course, who 
have obtained their complete and 
happy discharge, for they have no 
fears, lest any shall remove them 
from the place assigned as a man- 
sion tothem.”* These elders held 
the episcopate ; were the bishops, 
bresbyters, or leaderst of that church; 
were in every instance named in the 
plural, and, beyond all question, 
ranked in the highest order of the 
ordinary officers of a christian church. 

The origina! organization of chur- 
ches is particularly shown.t The 
apostles, ** preaching through regions 
and cities, ywpag xa woAes, set apart 
their first fruits, having proved them 
by the Spirit, to be bishops and dea- 
CONS 1g Earidxomroug Kal Olaxovorg of 
those who should believe.” Had 
ihe word presbyters been here sub- 
stituted for bishops, lay-elders might 
have been alleged to have been com- 
prehended ; but the word is not here 
generic; nor can it be appellatively ta- 
Ken. The word set-apart, xadsolavov, 
fixes upon it an official sense. Also 


* Chap. 44. 


+ Chap. 1. “urdlarromevos rots wpoumevess 
upsay,”? 


t Chap, 42, 


the expression xyala yupug xo ToS 
evince that the presbyters in the 
region of country, and in the cities, 
the ehorepiscopi and episcopi; were 
at the first of one grade, and the in- 
dividuals of equal authority. The 
supposition that either a superior, or 
an intermediate grade of officers, is 
omitted in this enumeration, is not 
merely to charge the writer witha 
careless inattention to an impor- 
tant fact, but to impeach his veracity ; 
for if the first converts were set apart 
to three orders, they were not to 
two, for a portion of them constituted 
athird. ‘That his language was de- 
signedly exclusive, appears alsu from 
his justification of this apostolical 
two-fold distribution, by a passuge in 
Isaiah; “1 will constitute their bish- 
ops in righteousness, and their dea- 
cons in faith.’* Thus does this 
letter positively affirm to the church 
at Corinth, that their presbyters, 
whose government they had renoun- 
ced, were all bishops, exicxorovg, both 
by apostolic ordination, and prophet- 
ic authority. Should any allege, that 
this prophecy was misunderstood, 
our argument is still safe, because the 
opinion of the writer is clear, and he 
must have given the officers of a 
christian church, as they then exist- 
ed. Thus nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that this ietter, which, 
above all other uninspired produc- 
tions, is of the highest authoriiy, and 
at the earliest period, being prior to 
the Revelation of John, does use 
amped Bulepos and eni¢xoros for the same 
order and office, and allows them but 
one ordination only; and, as it js in 
the face of those lordly powers, which 
bisheps afterwards claimed, jure di- 
vino, over presbyters: so it is a 
standing and perpetual testimony 
against those, who would degrade the 
office of the presbyter, to the mute 
ministrations of a modern ruling el- 
der ; which is but another name for 
a deacon, and in a large proportion 
of the American presbyterian church- 
es, (whose opinion on this point has 

*Jsa. 1x, 17. FIPS he renders eriene.. 
rove, and D°wy3 Fsencvovs, 
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been protected by all their successive 
forms of government,—his ordination, 


charge, authority, and duties being 


the same,) no other deacon exists. 


J.P. W. 


The Influence of Company: 
A SERMON. 

Prov. xiii, 20.—He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise: buta 
companion of fools shali be de- 
stroyed. 

THe words wise and fool are 
used, in the book of Proverbs, as sy- 
nonymous with good and bad, right- 
eous and wicked ; ; or in the language 
of the New Testament, with believer 
and unbeliever. ~The propriety of 
such terms when not applied to re- 
proach the one nor flatter the other, 
but merely as descriptive of facts, is 
clearly evident. Whether we cousid- 
er the happiness religion affords to its 
possessors in this life, or the reward it 
brings to them in another ¢ it is equal- 
ly true that the wicked are fooiish, 
andthe righteous are wise. If the 
man who, through mere indolence, 
will not enjoy the comforts of life 
which are within his reach, be justly 
called a fool, ashe is in the language 
of the world; then he who will not 
exert himself to obtain the joys of the 
Spirit, is properly chargeable with 
much greater folly. If the man who 
wastes his property through mere in- 
attention to business be foolish; so is 
he who wastes the precious moments 
of a_ probationary state——property 
which he will one day see to be infin- 
itely valuable. Ifthe man who neg- 
lects to provide subsistence for him- 
self and family in this world be fool- 
ish; much more is folly to be attribu- 
ted to him who does not provide tor 
himself inthe worldtocome. Inshort, 
if the man who squanders the time 
in which he has the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a splendid fortune be charge- 
able with folly ; then surely he who 
sports away the moments in which he 
may secure the golden crown of im- 
mortal glory, is foolish indeed. On 
the other hand, if the man who is dili- 


gent in business, secures his Property 
by all ‘awfal means, takes care of his 
worldly concerns in ‘the best manner, 
and improves every moment in i 
acquisition of something valuable, be 
wise; then he who secures the flay our 
of God and thus provides for his im. 
mortal part that happiness ‘ which 
fadeth not away, eternal in the heay- 
ens,” is wise in the highest sense, 
“The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom} and to depart from evil is un- 
derstanding.” 

Those who are wise enough to 
provide durable riches for themselves, 
will endeavour to provide them for 
their companions. So also those who 
are foolish enough to neglect these 
riches, will make fools of others over 
whom they have any influence. 

Every man’s moral character, 
then, will be much the same as that 
of his intimate associates. This is 
a maxim which is contained in our 
text. To illustrate and apply it, 
therefore, will be the object of the fol- 
lowing discourse. 

First then, it is abundantly implied 
in the Scriptures. The Psalmist, 
after giving an account of the holy 
exercises of his heart, and the daily 
devotions in which he was engaged, 
declares that he isa companion of all 
them that fear God, and of them that 
keep his precepts. (Ps. cxix. 63.) 
Such company he chose because their 
conversation and habits were like his 
own, their affections were placed on 
the same objects, and their kind ad- 
monitions and counsels were incen- 
tives toa godly lite. ‘To say that he 
was a companion of all them that fear 
God, it would appear, was the same 
thing in his view, as to say that he 
feared God himself. ** Whoso keep- 
eth the law,’? says Solomon, ‘“ is 4 
wise son: but a companion of riotous 
men shameth his father.” Here the 
inspired writer takes it for granted, 
that “a companion of riotous men” 
will himself be of the same character ; 
for he uses the term as opposite to 
the keeping of the law. In our text 
also, he asserts, * He that walketh 
with wise men,” that is, he that is 
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their companion, ‘shall be wise: 
but a companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” Now it is obvious that no 
man will be punished for the faults of 
his neighbour. It is only because 
the companion of fools is himself a 
fool, and must therefore partake of 
the destiny to which that character is 
appointed, that Solomon says he shall 
be destroyed. 

Not only is it the voice of Scrip- 
ture that every man’s moral chacter 
is mnch the same as that of his intim- 
ate associates, but all the principles 
of human nature with which we are 
acquainted speak to the same point. 

Man is very much a creature of 
imitation. “However he may dis- 
claim it in moments of pride and inde- 
pendence, it is still true that he 
imitates continually those whom he 
loves, or for whose company he has 
an attachment. The man of rough- 
ness becomes polished by continual 
intercourse with polished society. 
The man of refinement becomes 
coarse and indelicate by a familiarity 
with persons of that description. Let 
a man of piety permit himself freely 
to associate with a person of thought- 
lessness and gaiety, and one or the 
other will change his character ; will 
catch the spirit of bis companion. 
Hither the latter will become thought- 
ful and tender on the subject of reli- 
gion, or the former will find the ar- 
dour of his piety abate, and the tem- 
per of the world get the ascendency. 

This principle of imitation which 
thus assimilates people who associate 
together, begins with our infancy, and 
is never entirely eradicated in after 
lile. The child so soon as he notices 
the objects about him, looks to the 
people with whom he ts most familiar 
lorexamples. [fe learns to talk by 
imitation; he learns to read by imita- 
tation; and when he arrives at ma- 
tare years, he learns the practices of 
the world by imitation. If his pa- 
lents, or those with whom he ts early 
Couversant are respecters of religiou, 
so is the child a respecter of religion ; 
i! they scoff at holy- things, so does 
ne: and if they are votaries of pleas- 


ure, so is he. The companions 
whom he first chooses give another 
stamp to the character of his feelings 
and habits. He will not do what 
displeases his associates, because 
they would banish him from their so- 
ciety. He becomes therefore one 
with them in affections and pursuits. 

On the supposition that this prin- 
ciple of imitation exists, proceed all 
the customs of life. To acquire the 
manners of polished society, your 
children are placed among polished 
people, that they may observe their 
actions and imitatethem. To become 
merchants, they are placed in count- 
ing houses not only to learn their bu- 
siness, but that by continual ‘inter- 
course with mercantile men, they may 
catch their spirit and acquire their 
habits. 

That this principle of imitation 
exists is, moreover, evident from the 
similarity of manners and feelings 
which prevails in particular districts 
of country, and even in different cir- 
cles of the same district. Now this 
similarity cannot always, nor indeed 
generally, proceed from the local sit- 
uation of the people, but from their 
intercourse with each other by which 
they become identified in their tastes, 
their prejudices and their pursuits. 

There is a principle of sympathy 
also, which operates to produce a 
similarity of character among those 
who associate together. We natur- 
ally mingle in the joys and sorrows 
of our companions, and feel as they 
do respecting the causes from which 
they flow. ‘Thus we do until our 
feelings are touched by the same 
things, the same motives excite us to 
action, and the same character is ours. 
A man, for instance, has entered on 
au important enterprise concerning 
the issue of which he is very anxious. 
That man is your particular friend, 
who is perpetually expressing in your 
presence his hopes and fears. Now 
you cannot but enter deeply into his 
feelings ; and when the joyful news 
of his success arrives, you rejoice 
with him. So also in things ot a 
moral nature. If your intimate friend 
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is in the habit of rejoicing at the spread 
of irreligion or the downfall of pie- 
ty in particular cases, you will insensi- 
bly catch his spirit, and feel as he does. 
The principle of sympathy,like all oth- 
ers, which God has implanted in us for 
our comfort and preservation, may be 
perverted to the worst of purposes. 

That every man’s moral character 
is much the same as that of his inti- 
mate associates, appears, moreover, 
from the testimony of facts. 

Show me the man who is profane 
in his conversation, or a despiser of 
religion ; and I will show you acom- 
panion of swearers or of infi- 
dels. It is invariably the case. 
You never saw a modest ami- 
able man who did not choose men 
like himself for his companions. Nor 
did you ever behold a hater of reli- 
gion who did not associate with sim- 
ilar men. Their company is the 
place where he finds encouragement 
in his wicked ways, where is lighted 
up the flame of enmity to virtue, and 
where that flame is continually fanned. 
Who were the men that Absalom 
chose for his companions? Not the 
pious adherents to his father’s gov- 
ernment; but men like himself, who 
wished to undermine the foundations 
of the public peace, and wrest the 
aceptre from the hands of its right- 
ful possessor. With whom did the 
people that opposed Christ when he 
was upon earth, consort? The Priests 
and Levites, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees were their chosen companions, 
because such were congenial souls. 
Judas, when he turned traitor, durst 
no more appear among the disciples 
of Christ. Paul, before his conver- 
sion, associated with the enemies of 
Jesus, and took counsel with them 
respecting the object which was dear 
to all their hearts, the destruction of 
the Church; but when his character 
changed, his companions were chaa- 
ged also. 

From profane history, too, innu- 
merable examples might be selected. 
Who were the associates of Voltaire ? 
Infidels like himself. In whom did 
Robespierre meet with suitable com- 
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panions ? In men whose consciences, 
like bis, were ‘seared with a hot 
iron” and whose characters, there. 
fore, were blackened with the foulest 
crimes. Yonder gamester,—did he 
go to the gaming table alone, or in the 
company ofthe virtuous ? That sab. 
bath-breaker,—In whose company is 
he when he walks the fields or rides 
for pleasure, instead of appearing, as 
his duty demands, in the house of 
God? ‘The man who spends his 
time in idleness, instead of attending 
to his proper business,——does not he 
delight in the company of men like 
himself? Who are the men with 
whom yonder despiser of religion 
continually associates? Not the 
blameless disciples of the Son of God, 
whose conduct would be a perpetual 
reproof tohis wicked practices ; but 
men like himself who are ready to 
go all lengths in iniquity to gratify a 
sinful heart. Who are the men that 
yonder humble worshipper of God 
chooses for his companions? Not 
the scoffer, the sabbath-breaker, the 
profane; but those who pursue the 
same things that he does, and whose 
souls are of a kindred moald with 
his. fearhim speak the language 
of his heart, when he talks of Jerusa- 
lem, the city of his God. ** For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes, | 
will now say, Peace be within thee.” 
His companions then, are such 
like him, take an interest in the wel- 
fare of Zion. There all his friends 
dwell; and for their sakes as well as 
his own, he wishes her prosperity. 
That every man’s moral character 
is much the same as that ol his as- 
sociates, appears then from scrip- 
ture, from the principles of human 
nature, and from facts. In dedu- 
cing practical! instruction from this 
important truth, I would observe, 
ist, That we are here furnished 
with a criterion by which to distin 


as, 


guish characters. 


There is no better rule to find 
out what a man in a moral 
point of view, than to inquire whio 
the men are with whom he contin- 
ually of choice associates. It has 
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therefore passed into a common prov- 
erb, “ That a man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Does any 
reader of this, then, take to his inti- 
mate friendship disturbers of the 
peace of society by their midnight 
carousals? That manisto be sus- 
pected of similar practices himself. 
Does any one habitually consort with 
the profane, the lascivious, the idle r 
He is to be set down as no better than 
they. Does any one, ef choice, dai- 
ly associate with the man whose dar- 
ling subject is the diparagement of 
religious people or the cause which 
they profess to love? Write him 
down as an advocate of impiety. 
Does any one choose for his compan- 
ions, ‘* fools” who “ make a mock at 
sin,” and whe trifle at every religious 
consideration? He is one of their 
number. On the other hand, is any 
one generally found in the company 
of the pious? Either he is pious 
himself, or he is ‘¢ not far from the 
kingdom of God.” 

2. We see by our subject the good 
influence of virtuous company. 

It is not only the language of our 
text, but, as we have seen, of experi- 
ence, “He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise.” The company 
of religious people tends to create 
and preserve those reverential im- 
pressions of eternal things which are 
absolutely necessary to our becoming 
christians, or continuing such. He 
that from childhood, has been ac- 
customed to look on religion and its 
concerns as matters of serious mo- 
ment, is ordinarily more susceptible 
of salutary impressions of divine truth 
than others. Nay, the company of 
the pious often brings those, who 
have been tanght to disregard reli- 
zion, to the knowledge of the truth, 
and to the hopes of salvation. 5o 
iar as religion influences its posses- 
‘or, it makes him benevolent. He 
will therefore do all the good which 
iies in his power to his companions. 
The religion of the gospel is of a dif- 
fusive nature. It is not contented to 
reside in one breast; but sheds 
abroad its blessed influence. It 
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spreads around it a healthful atmos- 
phere which nourishes all that come 
within its reach, and diffuses life and 
vigor and joy to them in abundance. 
It is the tree of life from whose whole- 
some branches proceed leaves for the 
healing of the nations. Can such a 
principle then exist in christians, 
and not prove beneficial to their 
intimate associates ? 

In the company of the pious toe 
will be found those real friends who 
will not forsake us in the hour of ad- 
versity. Their principle is that “it 
is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to go to the house of feast- 
ing; and they generally act accor- 
dingly. How often does the kind 
hand of christian friendship wipe 
away the tears of wo, and rob the de- 
stroyer of half his sting! How often 
is the healing balm administered to 
the wounded spirit, and the smile of 
heaven made to animate the counte- 
nance! Ye that have drunk the cu 
of sorrow, know the value of the 
friendship which is regulated by re- 
ligion. Ye that choose your com- 
panions among the servants of God, 
feel the worth of their society. You 
know that in adversity as well as 
in prosperity they are constant. 
Their councils direct you in the way- 
ward path of life, and their prayers 
ascend to the throne of divine grace 
in your behalf, and bring down the 
selectest of heaven’s blessings upon 
you. And when the bed of death 
shall be spread for you and no earth- 
ly hand can help, their tender souls 
will be poured out before their 
heavenly Father, that he may re- 
ceive you into the mansions of glory. 
Such is the benign influence of yir- 
tuous cempanions. But 

3. We learn from our subject an- 
other lesson,—-the influence and dan- 
ger of evil company, especially to 
the young. 

As we are naturally prone to catch 
the spirit of our associates, we are 
much more so when that spirit acts 
in conjunction with the wicked pro- 
pensities of our own hearts. It is 
quaintly observed by the excellent 
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Richard Baxter, “that stones want 
no additional weight to keep them 
to the earth.’ As we are prone to 
evil, all the influence which company 
can afford, should be against it. Man 
is a social being; and as such, must 
have some society. As the compa- 
ny of the goud sheds an influence 
whose tendency is tou make us good 
also; so that of the bad awakens all 
the dormant energies of wickedness 
which the heart possesses, and calls 
them into action. Unlike the pious 
too, their friendship is not genuine. 
While the sky is clear, they are with 
us; but when the clouds thicken, 
they stand aloof; and when the storm 
breaks out, they retire, and leave us 
alone to suffer its desolation. What 
is such friendship worth? It has 
no substance. It is the mere shad- 
ow that moves along the wall. We 
attempt to grasp it; and it eludes 
us: the sun retires ; and it is gone. 

Even in its best circumstances, 
the intimate companionship of wick- 
ed men is a real calamity. It 
speaks but to blast, spreads devas- 
tation among all within its reach, and 
kindles up the fire of divine wrath 
which will burn forever. ‘That un- 
happy youth began his career in 
the paths of decency and sobriety, 
and seemed to all a fair candidate 
for the kingdom of heaven. He was 
lovely in his behavior, generous and 
noble in his heart, and his company 
was sought by the wise and good. 
The smile of contentment sat up- 
on his countenance, and the joy 
of spring beamed in his eye. In 
an evil hour he met with one of his 
own age whose manners were not 
destitute of many attractions; but 
whose heart was deeply rooted in 
the ways of sin. For the time, 
his conversation was lively and in- 
teresting, and mingled with no black 
spots to warn the devoted victim of 
his danger. The acquaintance is 
now formed, and another interview is 
soon had. The youth goes with his 
new companion to his accustomed 
places of resort, and finds them to 
he haunts of dissipation. His con- 


science remonstrates, but he deems 
it too late, for this time, to withdraw. 
He returns to his retirement, aud per. 
haps thinks on his evil way and 
mourns, and resolves to visit it no 
more. Not many days after, he re. 
ceives another solicitation, but he re. 
members his former remorse, and re. 
fuses to comply. Importunity how. 
ever prevails on him, and he goes 
with a failing heart. By the repeti- 
tion of such scenes, he becomes at 
length divested of his salutary fears, 
and concludes that he is only indul- 
ging in the innocent pleasure which 
is proper for youth. 

The first profane oath which he 
heard startled his tender conscience, 
and he felt that the wrath of God 
awaits all who thus trifle with their 
Maker. That oath is repeated until 
it passes by unnoticed. The breath 
of profaneness has lost its horror to 
his senses. At length he begins to 
question with himself whether such 
things be not a mark of superior 
courage and manliness of feeling. At 
first he rejected the idea with amaze- 
ment; but by the suggestions of the 
great adversary and of his own heart, 
he again resumed it. He became 
nore and more familiar with scenes 
of guilt till at length he ventured to 
drop a profane oath himself; and as 
he perceived no immediate evil result- 
ing from it he ventured to repeat 
that sin with less emotion than be- 
fore. His companions by their ex- 
ample, if not by their advice, encour- 
aged him to proceed in his career ol 
wickedness, till he indulged in pro- 
faneness without remorse. 

When he first heard religion and 
its concerns treated with levity, he 
noticed the awful profanation with 
abhorrence ; and perhaps formed 
some faint resolutions to forsake the 
company where such things were 
heard. Butthe example of his asso- 
ciates and the teadency of his owa 
heart tocatch their spirit, hardened his 
conscience, and now that monitor 
within, which was once faithful, 
leaves him in the quiet possession o! 
his iniquities. She has now on!) 
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fallen asleep, however, to awake be- 
yond the grave, in the most dreadful 
agonies of despair. 

This youth, then, who once ap- 
peared so pleasant to the eyes of pi- 
ety, so fair a candidate for heaven, is 
now sunk in the depths of vice, and 
but little hope can remain of his be- 
ing ever reclaimed to the paths of 
peace. Ah! how unlike to that first 
happy state ! 

O Ye, who have thus been seduced 
from the society of the good, look 
from the borders of that pit into 
which you are just plunging, back to 
the gates of life. Say, are you wil- 
ling to forego the pleasures of eternal 
glory for those sordid enjoyments 
which only end in disappointment 
and are followed, in your moments 
of reflection, by many a pang? Say, 
are you willing to take up your abode 
in the dungeon of despair, when you 
might walk beneath the light which 
beams from the throne of God ? Say, 
is not the company with whom you 
associate, such as, if there is a hell, 
will lead you thither, and overwhelm 
you in that sea of trouble from which 
there is no deliverance? By the in- 
fluence of your companions, when 
the voice of conscience disturbs you, 
itis soon fled. You resort to your 
pleasures and drown the clamours 
within your breasts in noisy mirth. 
You fall asleep in your sin, and 
dream of happiness here, but put off 
the considerations of hereafter. Itis 
an easy matter, with such conscien- 
ces aS you possess, to imagine that 
the wrath of God, because it is de- 
layed, will never arrive. While sur- 
rounded by your companions, you 
can paint before your imaginations 
the delights of sin, and bury in a mo- 
mentary oblivion the anguish which 
it must eventually afford. You can 
laugh at the salutary fears of piety, 
aud commit those deeds of darkness 
to which your wicked hearts may 
prompt. And allthis may serve as 
an opiate to lull you to repose. But, 





—Say, dreamers of gay dreams; 


How will you weather an eternal night 
Where such expedients fail ? 


Of such however, as we have now 
addressed, there is little hope. Di- 
vine grace has power to reclaim 
them, butit need not be expected, 
except in here and there a solitary in- 
stance, for the sake of pious friends. 
Many undoubtedly are given over to 
work iniquity with greediness, and to 
reap its dreadful reward. It is to 
you who are yet free from the contam- 
ination of evil companions, that our 
hopes extend. Flee then the com- 
pany of the wicked. “ Their very 
touch is pollution, and their em- 
brace is death.” “ Evil communi- 
cations,” says an inspired writer, 
“ corrupt good manners.” Seek ye, 
then, the company of suchas fear the 
God of Heaven. If you have any re- 
gard to the interests of this world— 
if you haveany regard to a “good 
name,” which the Bible has pro- 
nounced to be ‘ better than precious 
ointment ;” and above all—if you 
have any regard to the interests of 
the world to come, to the joys or 
sorrows of immortality,—flee the 
company of those who would intro- 
duce you into sin. Be not deceived 
with outward appearances. How 
fair and promising soever the show 
of triendship which a vicious man can 
make, may be; he is only a friend 
clothed in the habiliments of an an- 
gel. He is only the serpent which 
promised with fair words, and drew 
his victim headlong into ruin. When 
an opportunity occurs, he will draw 
you away from all that is lovely in 
life, from all that can create peace in 
death and happiness beyond the 
grave. ‘Blessed is the man_ that 
walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” 





For the Christian Spectator. 


Tue subject of human ability to 
perform all the requirements of God, 
has been ably discussed by many 
writers in an abstract form. Con- 
sidered merely as an_ intellectual 
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as consciousness does of a fact per- 
ceived. You have then what amounts 
to two consciousnesses in relation to 
a matter of fact in direct opposition, 
You perceive in looking at evidence 
a proposition proved; and regarding 
your consciousness, you see it dis- 
proved. ‘To which perception will 
you yield your assent? If you say 
that the intellectual perception ot 
agreement between premises and 
a conclusion may be deceptive, I an- 
swer by saying again, the connexion 
may be so plain that it cannot be de- 
ceptive without destroying the foun- 
dation of moral certainty. 

But it is time to enquire whether 
your inability is a matter of direct 
consciousness, or is not rather a 
conclusion drawn from premises pre- 
cisely as in the other case. You 
make attempts to exercise love to 
God, in such circumstances and with 
such earnestness as convinces you 
that were it physically possible you 
should have succeeded. From reit- 
erated unavailing efforts you con- 
clude that the ability to love does 
not exist. I may then aiter the state- 
ment a little, and say that you have 
proof, which you see to be correct, 
of the truth and falsehood of the 
same proposition. You see proof 
that you can, and that you cannot 
love God. To which of these prop- 
ositions will you yield your assent ? 
To neither you may say so long as 
the evidence of each perception is 
exactly balanced. But from the fact 
that your perceptions are contradic- 
tory you learn that what you call 
consciousness is not infallible on one 
side nor the other; your conscious- 
ness has deceived you. On which 
side are you misled, then, by a guide 
deemed infallible. Can you doubt 
which is the fallacious perception, 
that which coincides with the testi- 
mony of God, or that which contra- 
dicts it? that which maintains or 


inquiry, it is attended with no dit- 
ficulties; but in its practical applica- 
tion to the heart, diificulties arise 
which to the subjects of them often 
seem insurmountable, and influence 
the conduct and feelings more than 
the proof arising from an intellectual 
view of the question. The following 
letter was addressed to a person who 
in a state of great mental distress felt 
these difficulties in their full force, 
and as it proved the means of en- 
lightening the mind of one in the 
knowledge of the truth, it is made 
public with the hope that it may as- 
sist others in similar circumstances, 
and throw light on a subject which 
to the feelings and intellect of de- 
praved men has always been consid- 
ered difficult and obscure :-— 


My dear Child, 


I will immediately commence with 
the subject of your last letter. You 
will admit that the evidence of man’s 
ability to obey God is, in itself con- 
sidered, complete ; that is, when the 
argument is stated, (were there no 
reasons from other considerations to 
doubt its correctness, ) you would ad- 
mit it to be conclusive. 

God is just and good. To com- 
mand impossibilities “would be unjust; 
but he does command love ; therefore 
it is not an impossibility. What have 
you to break the force of this argu- 
ment? ** A consciousness of inabili- 
ty,” you will say. Suppose it to be 
so, how does the case then stand ? 
The connexion between premises 
and conclusion, may in some cases 
be so obvious as that the perception 
of it shall as really be a matter of 
consciousness, as the conseiousness 
of natural inability. And I cannot 
but believe that you see the conclu- 
siveness of the argument in favour of 
ability, as plainly as you see or feel 
your inability. If you choose to 
make a distinction between intellec- 
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tual perception and consciousness, it 
will not alter the case, since intel- 
lectual perception of truth in given 
circumstances, May constitute as 
high evidence of the truth perceived 


that which denies the rectitude of bis 
ways’? that which upholds or that 
which overturns his moral govern- 
ment ? 

Do you demand how you shall es 
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cape deception, if your plainest per- 

eption of truth may be deceptive ? 
i should not well know how to an- 
swer the question if I thought the 
fact were really so. But I have stat- 
ed your case with respect to inability 
much above what I suppose to be its 
merits. Let us examine a little the 
consciousness which is to annul all 
possible evidence, and defy every 
gt. short of omnipotence. You say 

‘you are as conscious of your Ina- 
bility to love God as you are of your 
inability to remove mountains ; you 
ae as certain of the nonexistence 

f ability to love, as you do of the 
oon of any faculty of mind.” 
These strong expressions prove your 
sincerity, but do they prove the ex- 
istence of physical | inability 2? Physi- 
cal ability to love God must include 
all the facu'ties which are necessary 
to the exercise of that affection. To 
be conscious that you have not the 
requisite faculties, you must know 
what they are, and perceive the ab- 
sence of one or more, or the incom- 
petence of all combined, to produce 
the result demanded. You must per- 
ceive their deficiency, to be conscious 
of it. Ht you could do this you would 
be conscious of natural inability, but 
instead of perceiving directly any 
such physical defect, you perceive 
rather the existence of all the powers 
and faculties, which can be conceiv- 
ed as requisite, or which have ever 
been known to be possessed and ex- 
ercised by those who actually obey 
God; so that instead of being con- 
scious of physical inability, you are 
conscious of the existence of all the 
powers which can be considered as 
requisite, or have ever been known 
to exist in those who have actually 
exercised love. 

But you will say, ‘If I do not 
know my inability by direct inspec- 
tion, I learn it with absolute certainty 
another way. I learn by ineffectual 
efforts that I have not strength to re- 
move mountains, and | learn with 
equal certainty the same way, my 
Inability to love God. I have exert- 
ed to the uttermost all the powers I 


possess, and am as certain that I can- 
not love as that I cannot remove 
mountains.” But are you certain 
that you have done all that is possi- 
ble in your attempts to love God ? 
Examine this question prayertul- 
ly in bis presence, and with your 
hand upon your heart. ‘That you 
have not always done all yon could 
do, is certain ; but have vou in fact 
ever pul all your mind and soul and 
strength into an effort to love God § 
Remember that the testimony of God 
is that you have not, and that you 
have refused to do it ; that you are 
the accused party, judging in your 
own case, With ‘a heart deceitful 
above all things and desperately 
wicked,’ and that multitudes who 
have spoken and acted as you do, 
have discovered their mistake. 

If you have not put forth all your 
soul and mind and strength, then you 
are not conscious of inability ; if you 
have once or twice, or for an hour,or 
a day, or a week, or a month. you 
are not certain of physical inabilit 
for the effect which did not follow a 
temporary effort, might have follow- 
ed a more protracted exertion. Can 
you claim any such entire and pro- 
tracted exertion of all your powers ? 
If not, where is your experimental 
knowledge of inability ? r Let us now 
come a little nearer, and analyze 
your supposed experimental evidence 
of inability. What have you done? 
Of what are you conscious? You are 
conscious of a great desire to love 
God, of making great exertions to 
that end, and of utter failure. Now 
if you cannot see that the failure can- 
not arise from any cause but natural 
inability, your experience would be 
proof of such inability. But you 
know that voluntary agency may 
render a course of conduct certain 
and unchangeable, as really as phy S- 
ical necessity. Jesus Christ is vol- 
untarily unchangeable,and so are bad 
angels, and so, as God has decided, 
are sinful men. But you are ‘cone 
scious of actual desire and badig.. 
to turn to God, so that though it 
were possible that volition should 
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ness as a front of rebellion against 
God. Yeu are deceived by your 
heart, or by your analysis of your 
own experience. This is very possi- 
ble, but it is not possible for God to 
lie, or be unjust. Oh my child, he zs 
good and just, or you and [ had nev- 
er had a Saviour, and had now been 


weeping and wailing without hope, 
I desire you to write me immediately 
and may God soon grant to your 
darkened eyes, light, and to your des. 
olate heart, joy and peace in beliey- 
ing. 
Your affectionate father, 
D. D. 











smiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Reign of David.—No. I. 


Davip with his little band was en- 
camped at Ziklag, when he received 
from a young Amalekite the news of 
the battle of Jezrael, in which Saul 
and his three sons had fallen. Hav- 
ing avenged the death of the king 
upon the supposed regicide, he com- 
posed a beautiful Elegy on the fallen 
monarch and his son. This he di- 
rected his countrymen to learn, that 
the valour and loveliness of Saul and 
Jonathan might never be forgotten. 
Here he enquired of the Lord (prob- 
ably by Urim and Thummim,as Abi- 
athar the Priest was then with him) 
whether he should go to one of the 
cities of Judah. Having received an 
answer, he removed his encampment 
to Hebron. At this place the men of 
Judah assembled, and acknowledged 
him as their sovereign. Here he re- 
ceived the ensigns of royalty, which 
were, Ist. anointing with the holy oil. 
This was probably performed by 
Abiathar, who alone remained after 
the slaughter of the Priests of Nob.* 


* David as well as Saul had been pri- 
vately anointed by Samuel betore they 
were invested with the badge of royalty. 
This was emblematical of their being se- 
lected either for the service of God, or for 
the kingdom. As this was done in pri- 
vate, it was still necessary that a public 
coronation should take piace in sight of all 
Israel, that every pretender to the crown 
might thus be excluded. Absalom was 
thus publicly anointed and acknowledged 
by ive Israelites as their sovereign, 2 Sam. 
xix. 10, 


2d. A crown was placed upon his 
brow. This I suppose to have been 
the crown of Saul, which David had 
received from the young Amalekite. 
3d. ‘The sceptre which was a badge 
of royalty, may have been added. 
The cry of “Long live the King” was 
undoubtedly shouted by the tribe of 
Judah, which in its loyalty to their 
soverign was never equalled by the 
other tribes. 

David held his court at Hebron 
seven years and six months. On the 
murder of Ishbosheth by the sons of 
Rimmon, he put the regicides to 
death, probably to inspire his people 
with reverence for royalty, and to 
extend his popularity. Soon after 
this event, the eleven tribes assem- 
bled, and with that of Judah anointed 
him king over all Israel. He then 
entered into a covenant with them, in 
which he bound himself and them, by 
conditions mutually agreed upon. 
This league was what may be term- 
ed the Constitution of the Hlebrew 
nation during his reign. Of the ex- 
tent of his power we are not directly 
informed, as the articles of this cove- 
nant are not mertioned, but from his 
life we are enabled to form some idea 
of the government at this period. 
|. What was the Constitution of 
the Hebrews during the reign of Da- 
vid 2 

In examining this subject, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on 
the Hebrew government before the 
time of the kings. 

God was acknowledged by the pa- 
triarchs as the only proper object ¢' 
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worship. From him they received 
directions as to the course they were 
to pursue in life. Still they were so 
few in number, that the Theocracy 
cannot be supposed to have then ex- 
isted. While they were in Egypt, 
he seldom appeared to them, and it 
was not until their descendants left 
the land of bondage that he claimed 
the right of governing them as a na- 
tion. This right was grounded, as 
he says by his Angel when reprov- 
ing the Israelites at Bochimn, on the 
great deliverance he wrought for them 
in bringing them from Egypt to the 
land of promise and thus founding 
their kingdom, and also on the fact 
that God bound himself by promises, 
that if they would worship and obey 
him, he would :eward them. They 
publicly acknowledged him as their 
sovereign in two instances, first in the 
days of Moses, Ex. xix.8, and again 
inthe time of Joshua, Joshua xxiv. 
16—21. 
the Theocracy, which lasted until the 
time of Samuel, when the Israelites 
wishing to have a king to lead them 
on to battle, broke from their allegi- 
ance to Deity. God permitted them 
to chuose. by lot a king who should 
rule over them, but reserved to him 
self the privilege of directing the 
monarch, promising his blessing if he 
obeyed him, and threatening him with 
punishment if he should disobey his 
commands. He did not here abdicate 
his right to govern them; it was only 
his nominal right which he resigned, 
as appears from the fact that he took 
the sceptre from the family of Saul, 
in consequence uf his disobedience, 
and gave it unto the man whom he 
had chosen. David’s right to the 
throne was real, but to the govern- 
ment it was only nominal. He was 
merely the vicegerent of Deity, re- 
ceiving directions from him, and ex- 
ecuting all his commands. This sub- 
jection David continually acknowl- 
edged, not only by consulting the Or- 
acle of God whenever he was doubt- 
ful of the issue of any enterprise, but 
also in his prayers and in his life. 
The will of Deity was his only rule. 
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The Reign of David. 


In minor points of view however, the 


This was what constituted: 


ey 


2y 


king was sole ruler. 
with which he was invested related to 
the ordinary concerns of government, 
which he performed without consult- 
ing the will of Heaven. It was only 
on great occasions, those which were 
national, and-in a great measure in- 
volving the interests of his people, 
that he looked to the Most High for 
direction. 

That the extent of David’s power 
was great cannot be questioned. ‘The 
covenant which he made with the Is- 
raelites gave him many rights which 
he exercised during his reign. He 
sometimes acted with rigour, but from 
the native amiableness of his heart, 
he usually felt that it was better that 
‘five guilty persons should escape, 
than that one innocent man should 
suffer.” What these rights were, we 
can only learn from the history of his 
reign. Some of them I will now ex- 
amine, 

First, His Rights as a Jude. 

Moses while in the wilderness found 
it impossible to decide upon the nu- 
merous questions preseuted to him 
by the people. With the advice of 
Jethro, priest of Midian, he appoint- 
ed a number of subordinate judges, 
who decided upon all questions of 
minor importance. Whether they 
existed in the age of David we are 
not informed. ‘They in a great mea- 
sure ceased, during the stormy peri- 
od which intervened between the 
death of Joshua and the age of Samu- 
el, a period in which idolatry and 
wickedness were so triumphant, that 
very little regard was paid to the laws 
of Moses. ‘That they ceased to exist 
is still more probable from the fact, 
that it is so often mentioned, that ev- 
ery one did what was right in his own 
eyes, and from no mention being 
made ofthem. They may have been 
restored towards the concltision of this 
period, as Eli says to his sons, if a 
man sin against another, the judge 
shall judge him; but as Elohim is 
here used, I presume he referred to 
the Judge of the nation, rather than 
to the inferior judges. No mention 
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perpetuate your disobedience, it is 
certain to your own inspection that 
it is not volition which does it. It 
must be therefore physical inability.’ 
It is time now that you open your 
eyes upon a phenomenon of the hu- 
man heart which has evidently es- 
caped your observation. It is the 
existence in the heart of what some 
have called disposition, but what 
may more properly be termed Gen- 
eric Volition. It is a stated habitual 
all-powerful choice; often indeed 
opposed by specific volitions, regrets, 
resolutions, and efforts of a subordi- 
nate character In other words,a man 
may, all things considered, choose to 
hold on in a certain course which he 
fears to tread, and regrets to tread, 
and strives to turn from, but with a 
resolution and choice inferior to the 
generic volition which bears him on. 
A husband may see that his criminal 
attachment to another is conducting 
him to ruin, may regret he ever saw 
the enchantress, resolve he will nev- 
er see her again, and weep and pray 
to be delivered from the besetting 
sin, and yet this generic affection may 
be supreme compared with every vo- 
lition to the contrary, and prostrate 
every resolution, and render nugato- 
ry every effort. I select this exam- 
ple to illustrate the fact, that choice 
may be opposed to choice, and affec- 
tion to affection in the heart, and that 
the generic affection may maintain its 
empire in the midst of the petulant 
opposition and regret and wailings 
of subordinate volitions ; while these 
are so importunate as to seem to be 
the whole heart. and would seem to 
prove that there must be a physical 
inability of resisting the criminal at- 
tachment, when in tact it is not ina- 
bility, but a more powerful silent 
settled choice another way. 

This contradiction of the affections 
arises from the fact that an object, all 
things considered, may be preferred, 
when on many accounts the preter- 
ence is regretted. The failure to 
love, then, which you ascribe to 
physical inability, may arise from an- 
other,and a voluntary cause. What the 
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Scriptures denominate, your ‘ heart, 
is none other than a settled aversion 
to God, and preference of the world 
to him, and you may voluntarily hold 
out in this preference and aversion, 
in the midst of such convictions of its 
folly, such fears of its issue, and such 
regrets and efforts to the contrary as 
that these little feeble specific op- 
posing volitions, should seem to be 
your whole heart and all your might, 
when in fact the strength of your 
heart is opposed to these volitions, 
and is the only cause of their futili- 
ty. Do you ask, ‘If this generic 
volition is so powerful, why should I 
be so unconscious of its existence °’ 
This calls you to regard another fact 
in the history of the mind. Nothing 
is more common than the unperceiv- 
ed influence of a generic volition. 
Nothing is more common than for 
men to be actuated by motives which 
they do not suspect, and by evil pas- 
sions and affections, of whose exis- 
tence they are unconscious. And 
what is contessedly true in the inter- 
course of life, the scriptures declare 
to be true in our intercourse with 
God. While ‘the heart is desperate- 
ly wicked,’ it is also so deceitful, 
that it may well be said, ¢ who can 
know it?’ The ¢nvistbility of a 
generic volition is no evidence of its 
nonexistence. but is it invisible? 
What is the ground of your just ap- 
prehension that if you do not soon 
find the comforts of religion, you shall 
return to folly and the enjoyment of 
the world ? Is there rot a repellency 
in God which renders approach irk- 
some ? and a superior attachment to 
the world, poor as it is, which ren- 
ders a return to it certain? And 
should his mercy delay, and you re- 
turn to forgetfulness of God and your 
own soul, will you not be able to per- 
ceive that your own choice leads the 
way? 

The result, then, of this already 
too protracted investigation Is, 

1. Your perception that God com- 
mands love, and that therefore, God 
being iust, it is possible,—is as clear 
and certain evidence of the truth as 
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your consciousness of inability can 
he of that fact. 

2, Your inability is not ascertain- 
ed by evidence, but by consciousness; 
not by seeing a physical defect or 
incapacity, but it is an inference 
drawn from unsuccessful effort, and 
this inference of inability is, to say 
the least, not more clear and certain 
than the evidence of your ability 
from God’s justice, and his require- 
ments. 

3. The evidence on one side must 
be false, and that being the case your 
‘iron brow’ of pleaded consciousness 
must give way to the testimony of 
God. ‘Let God be true, but every 
man a liar.’ 

4. The silent unobserved preva- 
lence of a generic disposition or vo- 
lition, so opposed by subordinate vo- 
litions as that these shall seem to be 
all the heart, and resistance seem to 
be impossible, is a matter of common 
experience, and according to the bi- 
ble is the actual state of the case in 
respect to our duty to God. And the 
fact that we are not conscious of this 
generic volition furnishes no evidence 
against the testimony of the bible 
that it does exist, it being a common 
thing for master passions to prevail in 
the heart unseen and unrecognized. 
Such is the result, my child, of the 
best attention I have been able to 
give this subject; and it convinces 
me, and I pray God it may convince 
you, that you set up against divine 
testimony, a consciousness of inability 
which does not exist, as anevidence of 
a fact which has no being, and is con- 
tradicted alike by the bible and what 
you see in your own heart. 

Do you ask to what conclusion I 
would bring you? I answer, 

1. I do not expect by evidence to 
make you feel as if you are able to 
love God. The feeling is and will 
be, in all cases, as if it were impossi- 
ble. 

2. Nor do I wish to create in you 
the expectation that without sovereign 
grace you ever will actually exercise 
the ability you possess; I rather de- 
sire that the fact of your dependence 


on God should be felt, if possible, still 
more deeply than you feel it. But, 
3. I do desire that upon divine 
testimony, in Opposition tot any pre- 
sumptuous reliance on your own sup- 
posed consciousness, you believe in 
the actual fact of ability, on the toun- 
dation of equity in the Divine requi- 
sition, and such ability as clothes with 


justice all the requirements and pen- 


alties of God, and with mercy all di- 
vine interpositions both of the Me- 
diator to atone and of the Spirit to 
sanctify. This 1 desire you to do, 
as I do myself; for though I believe 
the course of reasoning correct which 
I have adopted and pursued, in 
this letter, my faith stands, not in 
my speculations, not in my capa- 
city to see and explain how it can 
be that lam so able andso obstinate; 
but on the fact that it is so because 
God cannot err, cannot lie, and by 
word and deed has declared it to be 
so, and that in fact he administers his 
eternal government on the assumption 
of ability commensurate with requisi- 
tion. Were I to depart from my 
implicit confidence in God, I could 
find as many difficulties, and ask as 
many unanswerable questions as you 
do, but I know that what God says is 
true, and that what he does is right; 
and here I rest my faith, and desire 
you to rest yours. And if in this let- 
ter I have ventured into deep waters, 
itis not because I prefer to wade in 
them, but to rescue from drowning 
my own dear child, who is in vain 
seeking to lay among the billows the 
foundations of her hope aud confi- 
dence towards God. 

You have the prayers of all your 
friends here, but you must uot let 
this alleviate the pressure of personal 
obtigation by relying on them. = It is 
your duty and reasonable service te 
give your heart to God, to come asa 
lost sinner to, be saved by Christ. I 
wish you to feel, as you do, that your 
eternal destiny turns upon a few 
weeks,—-perhaps days,—-or even 
hours. I do not ask you to feelable. 
But I am authorized to eutreat you 
not to set up a fallacious conscious- 
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ness as a front of rebellion against 
God. You are deceived by your 
heart, or by your analysis of your 
own experience. This is very possi- 
ble, but it is not possible for God to 
lie, or be unjust. Ob my child, he zs 
good and just, or you and I had nev- 
er had a Saviour, and had now been 


weeping and wailing without hope, 
I desire you to write me immediately 
and may God soon grant to your 
darkened eyes, light, and to your des. 
olate heart, joy and peace in beliey- 
ing. 
Your affectionate father, 
D. D. 














gmiscellanecous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
The Reign of David.—No. I. 


Davip with his little band was en- 
camped at Ziklag, when he received 
from a young Amalekite the news of 
the battle of Jezrael, in which Saul 
and his three sons had fallen. Hav- 
ing avenged the death of the king 
upon the supposed regicide, he com- 
posed a beautiful Elegy on the fallen 
monarch and his son. This he di- 
rected his countrymen to learn, that 
the valour and loveliness of Saul and 
Jonathan might never be forgotten. 
Here he enquired of the Lord (prob- 
ably by Urim and Thummim,as Abi- 
athar the Priest was then with him) 
whether he should go to one of the 
cities of Judah. Having received an 
answer, he removed his encampment 
to Hebron. At this place the men of 
Judah assembled, and acknowledged 
him as their sovereign. Here he re- 
ceived the ensigns of royalty, which 
were, Ist. anointing with the holy oil. 
This was probably performed by 
Abiathar, who alone remained after 
the slaughter of the Priests of Nob.* 


* David as well as Saul had been pri- 
vately anointed by Samuel before they 
were invested with the badge of royalty. 
This was emblematical of their being se- 
lected either for the service of God, or for 
the kingdom. As this was done in pri- 
yate, it was still mecessary that a public 
coronation should take place in sight of all 
Israel, that every pretender to the crown 
might thus be excluied. Absalom was 
thus publicly anointed and acknowledged 
by ive Israelites as their sovereign, 2 Sam. 
xix. 10, 






2d. A crown was placed upon his 
brow. This I suppose to have been 
the crown of Saul, which David had 
received from the young Amalekite. 
3d. ‘The sceptre which was a badge 
of royalty, may have been added. 
The cry of “Long live the King” was 
undoubtedly shouted by the tribe of 
Judah, which in its loyalty to their 
soverign was never equalled by the 
other tribes. 

David held his court at Hebror 
seven years and six months. On the 
murder of Ishbosheth by the sons of 
Rimmon, he put the regicides to 
death, probably to inspire his people 
with reverence for royalty, and to 
extend his popularity. Soon atter 
this event, the eleven tribes assem- 
bled, and with that of Judah anointed 
him king over all Israel. He then 
entered into a covenant with them, in 
which he bound himself and them, by 
conditions mutually agreed upon. 
This league was what may be term- 
ed the Constitution of the Hebrew 
nation during his reign. Of the ex- 
tent of his power we are not directly 
informed, as the articles of this cove- 
nant are not mertioned, but from his 
life we are enabled to form some idea 
of the government at this period. 

J. What was the Constitution of 
the Hebrews during the reign of Da- 
vid 2 

In examining this subject, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on 
the Hebrew government before the 
time of the kings. 

God was acknowledged by the pa- 
triarchs as the only proper object ¢' 
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worship. From him they received 
directions as to the course they were 
to pursue in life. Still they were so 
few in number, that the Theocracy 
cannot be supposed to have then ex- 
isted. While they were in Egypt, 
he seldom appeared to them, and it 
was not until their descendants left 
the land of bondage that he claimed 
the right of governing them as a na- 
tion. This right was grounded, as 
he says by his Angel when reprov- 
ing the Israelites at Bochi:n, on the 
great deliverance he wrought for them 
in bringing them from Egypt to the 
jand of promise and thus founding 
their kingdom, and also on the fact 
that God bound himself by promises, 
that if they would worship and obey 
him, he would :eward them. They 
publicly acknowledged him as their 
sovereign in two instances, first in the 
days of Moses, Ex. xix. 8, and again 
in the time of Joshua, Joshua xxiv. 
16—21. 
the Theocracy, which lasted until the 
time of Samuel, when the Israelites 
wishing to have a king to lead them 
on to battle, broke from their allegi- 
ance to Deity. God permitted them 
to chuose. by lot a king who should 
rule over them, but reserved to him 
self the privilege of directing the 
monarch, promising his blessing if he 
obeyed him, and threatening him with 
punishment if he should disobey his 
commands. He did not here abdicate 
his right to govern them; it was only 
his nominal right which he resigned, 
as appears from the fact that he took 
the sceptre from the family of Saul, 
in consequence of his disobedience, 
and gave it unto the man whom he 
had chosen. David’s right to the 
throne was real, but to the govern- 
ment it was only nominal. He was 
merely the vicegerent of Deity, re- 
ceiving directions from him, and ex- 
ecuting all his commands. This sub- 
jection David continually acknowl- 
edged, not only by consulting the Or- 
acle of God whenever he was doubt- 
ful of the issue of any enterprise, but 
also in his prayers and in his life. 
The will of Deity was his only rule. 
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This was what constituted’ 
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In minor points of view however, the 
king was sole ruler. 
with which he was invested related to 
the ordinary concerns of government, 
which he performed without consult- 
ing the will of Heaven. It was only 
on great occasions, those which were 
national, and-in a great measure in- 
volving the interests of his people, 
that he looked to the Most High for 
direction. 

That the extent of David’s power 
was great cannot be questioned. The 
covenant which he made with the Is- 
raelites gave him many rights which 
he exercised during his reign. He 
sometimes acted with rigour, but from 
the native amiableness of his heart, 
he usually felt that it was better that 
‘five guilty persons should escape, 
than that one innocent man should 
suffer.” What these rights were, we 
can only learn from the history of his 
reign. Some of them I will now ex- 
amine. 

First, His Rights as a Judge. 

Moses while in the wilderness found 
it impossible to decide upon the nu- 
merous questions presented to him 
by the people. With the advice of 
Jethro, priest of Midian, he appoint- 
ed a number of subordinate judges, 
who decided upon all questions of 
minor importance. Whether they 
existed in the age of David we are 
not informed. ‘They in a great mea- 
sure ceased, during the stormy peri- 
od which intervened between the 
death of Joshua and the age of Samu- 
el, a period in which idolatry and 
wickeduess were so triumphant, that 
very little regard was paid to the laws 
of Moses. ‘That they ceased to exist 
is still more probable from the fact, 
that it is so often mentioned, that ev- 
ery one did what was right in his own 
eyes, and from no mention being 
madeofthem. ‘They may have been 
restored towards the conclusion of this 
period, as Eli says to his sons, if a 
man sin against another, the judge 
shall judge him; but as Elohim is 
here used, I presume he referred to 
the Judge of the nation, rather than 
to the inferior judges. No mention 
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is made of them during the days of 
Sauland David,trom which we should 
infer that they exerted little if any tn- 
fluerce at thatcime. If they existed, 
they must have been unfit to dis- 
pense jusiice ina manner adapted to 
the wants of the nation, for David 
found it necessary to alter their judi- 
clary. ‘Phis he did by appotmtung sex 
thousand Levites as judges and offi- 
cers. 1 Chron. xxii, 4. Whether 
the inferior jadges existed or not, we 
find that David sat as supreme judge, 
and | stened to those causes of im- 
portance which were above the cog- 
nizance of the lower bench, holding 


his court inthe morning at the gate of 


the city. 2 Sam. xv. 2... The forms 
of trial were much shorter and more 
summary thau ours, as we should in- 
fer first from the fact that Moses lis- 
tened for some time to the complaints 
of two million five hundred thousand 
persons, and secondiy from the ra- 
pidity with which David passed sen- 
tence on the criminals brought betore 
him. 

‘The complaints brought to David 
were of them were 
of great importance. “Phat mention- 
ed by Nathan in tis parable, was jim- 
ited in Value, but as an instance of 
cruelty it needed an exenipiary pun- 
ishment, as a warning to tre oppres- 
sor of the poor; while that presented 
by the wise woman of ‘Pekoa involv- 
ed the life of her son, and the extine- 
tion of a family in fsrael. la these 
two instances, David departed from 
the law of Moses, which required that 
no person shoold be covdemned, but 
by the mocth ot two wtnesses, ‘his 
rigitt may have been a part of the 
covebanl mutually agreed Upon be- 
tween the king and his people 3 oth- 
erwise itexhibits a stretch of his pre- 
rogative as monarch of bis people. 
Phat lite and death were in bis band, 
is evident from the punishment he ta- 
flicted on the sons of Rimmon, while 
acting under the constitution of the 
kingdom of Judah, as well as after- 
wards under that of Israel, in direct- 
ing Solomon not to let the hoary head 
of Joab go to the grave in peace. 


Various. Some 
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The same power he evidently had a 
right to exercise over Shimei, on his 
return trom the battle of Mahanaim, 
but wishing to gain popularity among 
those tribes which had just returned 
to their allegiance, he chose to exhib- 
it clemency, though he afterwa:ds 
gave proof of his power over the life 
of this subject, in directing Solomon 
to pubish him with death for his dis- 
loyalty to him while in affliction. — It 
was from fear of the sons of Zereuiah, 
because, as he expresses it, they were 
too hard for him, that David did not 
exercise this royal prerogative in pun- 
ishing Joab immediately alter he 
murdered Abner and Amasa. As 
Joab was an able General. and popn- 
lar inthe army, he may have dread- 
ed the effect of such a punishment. 
That this right over the life of his 
subjects was absolute, will farther ap- 
pear if we examine the treatment of 
the priests of Nob by Saul, who, on 
the information of his chief shepherd, 
an Edomite, ordered them with thei 
wives and little ones to be massacred. 
In our Bibles we read eighty-five per- 
sons, bat in the manuscript consulted 
by Josephus in writing his history, 
they amounted to three hundred and 
eighty five, vid. Josephus, B. 6. ch. 
13. ‘Po this despotism the Israelites 
would uever have submitted, had vot 
the power of the crown exteaded over 
the lives of the subjects. Saul’s de- 
termination to kill bis son Jonathan 
for eating of the wild honey, is anoth- 
er instance of the extent of royal pow- 
er, but these are sufficient to show «hat 
the monarchy was in some respects 
despoth ° 

secondly, ITis Rights over the 
property and libi rties of his subjects. 

‘Phat the power of David was great 
here, and such as the Republicans of 
our happy country would not submit 
to with cheerfulness, is very evident 
to every reader of the books of Sam- 
uel. When Samuel describes to the 
nation assembled at Ramah the man- 
ner of the king, who should reign over 
them, he mentions the following as 
the prerogatives of royalty. 1. A 
conscription of the people for the ar- 
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my, and to labour in the royal fields. 
9, That the monarch would take 
their daugliters to be cooks, contec- 
tioners and bakers. 
seizing the best of their lands, and 
giving them to his favourites. 4. 
Tithing tbe produce of their lands for 
himself and his officers. 5. ‘Paking 
their sons for artists to make instro- 
meuts of war. 6. Phat he would 
take their male and female servants, 
and their strongest young men, and 
beasts of burden, to labour in lis 
fields. 7. Phat they should become 
his sersants. Such a prospect of op- 
pression did not conquer their desire 
to see a king placed over them, and 
on these conditions they insisted upon 
having a monarch, and thus becoming 
like the nations around them.* ‘The 
power of David over the property 
and persons of bis subjects was prob- 
ably as great as that of Saul, for he 
was a favourite of the nation, and 
they needed the strength of his arm 
ro deliver them trom the enemies who 


were then threatening Palestine. if 


so, he does not appear to bave avail- 
ed himself of all those rights, although 
he placed some of the’ Hebrews 
in his fields and vineyards, over his 
flocks, herds and camels, as appears 
from 1 Chron. xxvii. There was no 
necessity for his placing them in the 
most menial situations, as there were 
at that time a great number of [lit- 
tits Jebusites, Gibeonites, &c. whom 
the caildren of Israel had suffered to 
continue among them. This number, 
as appears from 2 Chrouicles, i. 17, 
amounted to one hundred and filty- 
three thousand six hundred, soon al- 
ter the death of David, aud by com- 


*Tan |] Samuel, x. 25, it is said that Sam- 
lel tuld the people the manner of the king- 
dom, and wrote it in a book, and placed it 
before the Lord. The expression,manner 
of the kingdom, has reterence to the mode 
of government, including the rights of the 
king and his subjects. As these were a- 
greed to by the people, the monarch would 
always claim the rights which were grant- 
ed to him. As the book was deposited be- 
fore the Lord, the rights of the king and 
the people as mutually agreed upon, could 
easily be known. 





3. His right of 
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paring that passage with 1 Kings, ix. 
20, 21, it will be seen that they were 
bondinen, and so numerous that Sol- 
omou did not exercise the right which 
he doubtless would have otherwise 
felt as his prerogative, of reducing 
some of .he Israelites to slavery. In 
some respects Solomon probably went 
to the extent of his power, if not be- 
youd it, for we find that after his 
death the Hebrews complained to 
Rehoboam of the severity of his fath- 
er’s administration, who not only re- 
fused to listen to their complaints. but 
threatened to impose still heavier 
burdens upon them. He in this man- 
ner violated the constitution, and con- 
sequently the Israelites felt as if they 
were freed from their allegiance. It 
was In consequence of this violation 
that the two tribes which adhered to 
him were forbidden to make war up- 
on thei: brethren, in the message from 
God which Shemaiah carried to the 
King. 

One right which David exercised 
was peculiar, and one which has rare- 
ly existed. 1 refer to his choosing a 
successor. ‘Lhe first born according 
to the Mosaic law was entitled to a 
double portion, Deut. xxi. 17. That 
this had been the custom from time 
immemorial is probable from the fact, 
that it was acknowledged by the Pa- 
triarchs. Jt is true that Jacob gave a 
double portion to Joseph, but it was 
because Reuben went up to the couch 
of his father. David however devi- 
ated from this rule, and directed that 
Solomon, his youngest son, ~should 
situpon his throne. ‘This privilege 
was probably a part of the constitu- 
tion, as otherwise the Israelites would 
have acknowledged Adonijah’s right 
of primogeotturc, and supported him 
in its; but instead of that. Bathsheba 
says, 1 Kings, 1. 20, The eyes of all 
Israel are on thee, O! King, that 
thou shouldest tell them who shall sit 
on the throne of my Lord the King. 

From what has been said, it would 
seem as if the power of David was 
quite as great as that of most despots 
of modern times. There were how- 
ever several checks to it, which re- 
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sulted from the peculiar situation of 
the kingdom ia relation to God, and 
from the manner in which the nation 
was divided. These were, first, the 
existence of a prophet of God, who 
kept a watch over the conduct of the 
king. Whenever he unjustly op- 
pressed his subjects, the prophet 
came with a message from God, 
threatening him with punishment un- 
less he rendered a compensation for 
his injustice, and if the injury was ir- 
reparable, informing him of the pun- 
ishment that awaited him. The mes- 
sage of Nathan to David, and that of 
Elijah to Ahab after the murder of 
Naboth, show not only the fidelity of 
the prophet, but the great check 
which they must have been to in- 
justice, although under the influence 
of strong passion, the kings did not 
feel their influence at the time the 
crime was perpetrated. 

The second check consisted in the 
form of their government, which 
was half republican as well as half 
despotic. I allude to the division 
into twelve tribes. Each tribe was 
almost an independent republic, and 
only united to the other tribes by 
the covenant which they had made 
with the king. All their officers 
were chosen from among them- 
selves, and with the exception of 
the obligations imposed upon them 
by the covenant, they being children 
of the same ancestors, and having 
the same religion, they were free to 
act without consulting the other 
tribes. Accordingly we find in the 
time of the judges, individual tribes 
making war without advising with 
the other tribes, and also under the 
monarchy the two and one half 
tribes east of Jordan, made war on 
those nations situated between the 
mountains of Gilead and the Eu- 
phrates, and gained over them one 
of the greatest victories recorded in 
their national history. This occur- 
red in the days of Sanl, but without 
consulting the tribes west of that 
river. So little do they appear to 
have been iniluenced by the other 
tribes, that the author of the books 
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of Samuel, who describes those 
events which occurred in connexion 
with the king, does not even allude 
to it. It is incidentally mentioned 
in the Ist book of Chronicles, v. 21. 
Each tribe had a prince or leader, 
who was the monarch of the tribe. 
He kept a continual watch over the 
rights of his brethren, and wheney- 
er they were invaded, he formed a 
rallying point for those of the same 
community. It was this separate in- 
terest in favour of their tribe, that 
kept alive a constant spirit of resist- 
ance to every attempt to trample on 
their rights, and which operated as 
a powerful check to the ambition of 
the monarch. It was this spirit of 
resistance to oppression, which di- 
vided the kingdom under Rehobo- 
am. It was this separate interest 
which induced the tribe of Judah to 
crown David, and after the death of 
Absalom to take measures to rein- 
state him on the throne, without 
consulting their brethren. David 
during his whole reign felt the influ- 
ence of these leaders. This peculiar 
form in their government kept down 
for a long time the spirit of tyranny, 
which would naturally arise in the 
mind of one, who had extended his 
conquests as he did. He seems in 
the latter part of his reign to have 
been under its influence, and to have 
formed designs which were calculat- 
ed to break down this check to roy- 
al power. But of this I shall speak 
in its proper place. ’ ; 

Il. The Extent of the Revenue of 
David. 

The income of the Hebrew kings 
was derived from a great variety of 
sources within the bounds of the 
empire. From these as well as 
from the plunder of the surrounding 
nations, David amassed a fortune, 
which for its amount has never been 
equalled by any monarch since Sol- 
omon. These sources are, 

First. A ¢ Tithe of their fields, 


flocks and vineyards.’ This tax they 


submitted to on the condition that 
Samuel should choose a king ‘or 
them. Whether David added to his 
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revenue from this source, we are 
ignorant. 


Secondly. By taking their fields 
and vineyards and olive grounds, and 
giving them to his servants, probably 
as a reward for their services. In 
this way the king was not under the 
necessity of making encroachments 
on bis treasury for this object. The 
history of David has not informed us 
whether this was one of the sources 
of his income. 

Thirdly. By receiving a tax from 
his subjects. What this was we know 
not, but that such a tax existed, 1 
probable from the faci that Saul 
promised the person who should 
slay Golfwh,that not only he but his 
funily should be free in Israel. It 
is possible that this may refer to the 
‘ithe which they paid to the King, 
1 Sam. viii. ; but I rather think it 
refers to some other tax, possibly 
to that which they had to pay when 
they came into the presence of the 
king. 

In the Fourth place, from the in- 
come of his lands and flocks. Doeg 
was overseer of the flocks of Saul, 
which were pastured near the Dead 
Sex. David fed his herds in Sha- 
ron, and in the vallies. He had al- 
so camels, flocks and asses, feeding 
in his pastures, and in those of Ara- 
bia, 1 Chron. xxvii. The income 
froin the royal flocks and herds was 
very great, if we may form an opin- 
ion from the wealth of some private 
men during his réign, and that of 
Saul, as Barzillai, Shobi, Machir and 
Nabal. In addition to these he had 
vineyards, olive grounds, sycamore 
trees, and land which was cultivated 
by the Canaanites who were in bon- 
dage. 

Fifthly, from the plunder of for- 
eign nations. David smote the Syr- 
ians, Moabites, Philistines, Amale- 
kites, Edomites, the nations in alli- 
ance with the king of Zoboh, &c. 
kc. From these he took an im- 
mense amount of gold, *silver, brass, 


*The crown of the king of Ammon 
weighed, it is said, a talent of gold. Asa 
talent weighs 125 pounds, the cranium of 
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&c. and brought it to Jerusalem. 
These nations he not only subdued, 
but compelled them to pay tribute. 

In the Sixth place, from presents. 
It was custoinary among the Jews to 
approach a person of distinction with 
a present. David probably receiv- 
ed such from his.subjects when he 
decided their litigations, and when- 
ever they approached him on other 
occasions. Such presents were giv- 
en to Saul at bis coronation, and 
sent by Jesse to the King when David 
went to play before him on_ his 
harp. 

Seventh/y. Solomon received a 
duty from the Caravans of Mer- 
chants, | Kings x. 15. Through 
Palestine several of the nations 
which bordered the eastern bounda- 
ry of the Holy land must necessarily 
pass in their direct route to Egypt. 
David undoubtedly availed himself 
of this source of wealth as his hand 
was heavy on the heathen nations a- 
round him. After he extended his 
dominions on the South to the Red 
Sea. the Moabites, Ammonites, Ish- 
maelites, Syrians, Midianites, &c. 
&c.must either pass directly through 
Palestine, or going East of the Red 
Sea, through Idumea. Here the 
troops which he had garrisoned 
throughout this extensive tract of 
country, could easily collect the du- 
ty of every caravan. 

Notwithstanding all these sources 
of wealth, it is often doubted by 
learned men whether David ever 
amassed such immense treasures, as 
the author of Chronicles relates, 
xxii ch. 14 verse. David says to 
Solomon Ihave collected one hundred 
thousand talents of gold, one million 
of talents of silver, and bra s and 
iron without weight. Calling the 
talent of gold (vid Jahn’ s Antiquities) 
£5475,and the talent of silver £342, 
(leaving out the odd shillings.) this 
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the Ammonitish monarch was not thick 
enough to carry sucha weight I supose 
the talent of gold reters to the value rath- 
er than tothe weight. Josephus says that 
‘this crown had a sardonyx inthe middle 
of it and that David wore this crown ever 
after on his head,’’ Book 7 chap. &. 
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sum would amount to 789 miltions of 
pounds sterling. ‘This is a greater 
sum than has been coined since the 
discovery of America. It will be 
observed he e that I do not include 
the precious stones which must have 
made no small addition to the value. 
If no mistake has been made by the 
transcribers of this book, David ex- 
hibited a skill and a degree of econ- 
omy in managing his finances, which 
the English government would do 
well to imitate, if they ever hope to 
liquidate their national debt. “This 
sum it is to be remembered he col- 
lected for the Sanctuary. In addi- 
tion to this his own resources must 
have been immense as we should in- 
fer from the amount, which he ex- 
pended in his” palace and other 
buildings, in adorning the city, 
in giving a splendour to his court, 
and in the numerous wars which 
he carried on, which were frequent- 
ly at a great distance from his 
capital. ‘The contributions of the 
people for the Sanctuary, exceeded 
thirty millions of pounds sterling, 
from which it is certain, that there 
was an immense amount of gold and 
silver circulating in Judea during the 
reign of David. 

It appears at first sight improba- 
ble that so much wealth existed at 
that time in Judea and in the neigh- 
bouring countries which David sub- 
dued. It should however be re. 
membered, that the fountains of 
wealth which were then overflowing 
are now exhausted—that the gold 
mines of Ophir and Sheba which Da- 
vid’s fleets are supposed to hive visi- 
ted after he conquered Idumea, are 
now so entirely unknown that learn- 
ed men cannot agree on what contin- 
ent the former was situated. ‘There 
were doubtless other mines from 
which the nations East of Palestine 
procured their. great wealth and 
splendour, perhaps equal to those of 
Sheba and Ophir, but not mentioned 
by the Sacred Writers, as the He- 
brews had little or no intercourse 
wih them. Gold was known and 
highly valued soon after the deluge 


and in the time of Abraham orna. 
meuts were made of it. Ih Egypt ij 
appears to have existed in great 
abundance at an early period of hey 
history. Weare informed by Mo. 
ses, that the Israelites when called 
upon to bring offerings to God, pre. 
sented 29 talents and 730 shekels of 
gold and 100 talents and 1775 shek. 
els of silver or more than 850,600 
dollars, a sum greater than bas been 
contributed in this country to send 
the gospel abroad during the last 
twenty years. The Israelites it is 
to be remembered would have given 
a much greater sum if their liberality 
had not been restrained. This was 
given by a people who bad just em- 
erged from Slavery, and had had no 
means ol acquiring property, but by 
borrowing it of the Egyptians. As 
their liberality was restrained, they 
undoubtedly possessed a much lar- 
ger sum than that which they contri- 
buted to adorn the Ark and Mercy 
seat. Now as the Israelites dwelt in 
Goshen, they had access to only a 
limited number of Egyptians besides 
their Overseers. If they procured 
such a sum trom so small a wumber 
ofthe inhabitants of Egypt, the a- 
mount of gold and silver in that 
country, must have been immense. 
We know fiom sacred and protane 
history that the splendour of Nine- 
vah, Babylon, and other capitals of 
the East, was much greater than ol 
modern cities. David took from the 
King of Zobah and his allies, Shie/ds 
and other instruments of Gold, troin 
which it is probable, that the wealth 
of those countries was much greater 
than that ofthe nations of Europe. 

It is only on the supposition that 
there was more wealth formerly then 
at present, that we can account for 
the immense resources of individu- 
als. Haman the Agagite, offered 
Ahasuerus on condition of his per- 
mitting him to order the destruction 
of the Jews, ten thousand talents of 
Gold or three million four bundred 
and twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
It is true he bore the Jews a grudge 
for having in the reign of Saul des- 
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troved the Amalekites from whom he 
was descended. But if he was in- 
duced by a desire of revenge to give 
a large sum, it must be allowed ‘to 
have been more than any individual 
of the present day could dispense 
with who had recently been raised 
to eminence, and can only be ac- 
counted for by suppesing that the 
amount of the precious metals was 
much greater tormerly, than at pres- 
ent. It is only on this supposition 
that we can reconcile with truth the 
immense treasures brought by the 
RomanEmperors to Romine, when re- 
turning from victory ; or the great 
wealth of individuais in that city one 
of whorn Marcus Crassus,* was ena- 
bied to spread ten thousand tables.at 
which he teasted ail the imbhabitants 
of bis native city, and then gave each 
of them corn enough to Jast them 
three months, without injuring his 
fortune. Ii the fact be admitted (as 
appears probable from the preceding 
remarks) that the smount of wealth 
yas then much greater than at 
present we can easily believe that 
the sum which David coliected tor 
the Sanctury is not over estimated, 
Hi Vhe Population of Palestine. 
Few subjects have  perpiexed 
learned men more than the Census 
of the Hebrews, when compared 
with the limited extent of their coun- 
try. here were three censuses ta- 
ken by Moses while in the wilder- 
ness,untess we suppose that taken in 
Numbers 2d. is the same with that 
mentioned in Exodus xxxvin, 26. 
Which is probable trom the fact that 
the numbers are precisely the same 
Ineach instance. What strengthens 
the supposition is that it was taken 
tue year after the first. As no jea- 
ler could wish to know the number 
ol his people every year, we can 
Suppose that it was taken during the 
According to the 
Israelites a- 


Parts of two years. 
fist numeration, the 
mounted to 603.580 males over twen- 
ty MCAS of AQe5 according to the 
last (Numbers Zoth,) to GUL, 730, li 


Z 7° 7 . 
Vide Prideaux. 


“quered, 
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we multiply this number by three and 
one halt for the number of womer 
and children and those males whe 
were exempted trom service, we shall 
have 2,707,785, as the population of 
Israel excepting the tribe of Levi, at 
the time they entered Palestine. Ac- 
cording to the common estimate, 
Palestine is not over 170 miles long 
and varying from 80 to 22 in 
breadth. It we call it 200 miles long 
by iO0O in breadth, which will be 
making every allowance that those 
demand who place the mountains of 
Gilead farthest tothe East, we shall 
have 20,000 square miles or 130 
persons toa square mile. This isa 
much smaller population to a square 
mile,thanin many ofthe countries of 
Europe at the present time. But those 
who object to the account of the Isra- 
elitish Census. would probably not 
allow this to bea fair estimate. I 
will therefore suppose it 170 miles 
in length and deducting Philistia 
and Phoenicia, which the original in- 
habitants still occupied, if we call its 
average breadth 60 miles, we shall 
have, 10,200 square miles. This 
supported a population of 2,707,000, 
or not far from 270 toa square mile. 
The question is often asked, how 
coulu \ioses place his people in so 
smail a tract of country, and does it 
not argue great want of foresight on 
the part of the Israelitish’ Leader. 
Such questions result from our hav- 
ing always looked at Palestine 
through the medium of Europe, and 
this country, and from not taking in- 
to view the peculiar situation o! the 
Israelites, and the physical charac- 
ter of the country, Which they con- 
That Tl may net do Moses 
injustice, [ will state all the argu- 
ments which | have met with in sup- 
port of the assertion, that Pale-tine 
contained such a population. For 
several of these fam indebted to Mi- 
Chiat lis aow riter, who though SsOnle- 
tiuies Visionery, rarely Introduces a 
subject connected with the East, 


without Hiuminating it. 
1. Palestine is spoken of through- 
out the Biole as remarkable for ites 
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fertility, and although it now exhi- 


bits nothing of its former appear- 
ance, it is to be remembered that it is 
under a curse. ‘This curse is the ex- 
istence of numerous hordes of Arabs 
and others inhabitants of the Desert, 
who continually roam over its sur- 
face in search of prey. They not 
only donot cultivate the soil them- 
selves, but they do not allow others 
to cultivate it. Like the Jews in the 
time of Gideon, they are every mo- 
ment liable to be plundered. I see 
no reason to believe that the soil has 
undergone any transformation, for 
we find that all modern Travellers, 
speak of it as being very luxuriant 
when cultivated. We should also 
remember, that before it fell under 
the dominion of the Turks, it was a 
kind of common ground for the sur- 
rounding nations to plunder and lay 
waste. Not only do modern Travel- 
lers, but Abulfeda the great Arabic 
Geographer, as quoted by Michaelis, 
describes it as the most fertile part of 
Syria. Josephus speaking of the 
twoGalilees,says that ‘‘its soil is uni- 


versally rich and fruitful, so that it~ 


invites the most slothful to take pains 
in its cultivation by its fruitfulness. 
The cities jie hereso very*thick, and 
the very many villages there are here, 
are every where so full of people, by 
the richness of their soil, that the 
very least of them contains above 
18,000 people,” Book ili, chap. 3. 
and as quoted by Jahn, though I have 
not been able to discover it, ‘‘that 
there are 204 cities in Galilee, the 
largest containing 150,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the smallest 15,000. Gali- 
lee is 40 miles long by 30 in breadth, 
which supposing them to average on- 
ly 15,000, is 250 toa square mile.” 
2. They did not, as we do in our 
extensive country, select merely the 
most fertile places and cultivate them 
but every part of the country glowed 
with beauty. Not only were their 
rocks, as Maundrell states, covered 
with soil, but their mountains were 
terraced, and when not too lofty,were 
under the highest cultivation. Mount 
Carmel was cultivated in this manner, 


and its fertility and beauty are oftey 
favourite objects of comparison with 
the Hebrew poets. Every foot of 
ground yielded its yearly revenue, 
not to the wild beast to tread upon, 
but to support and nourisa man. 

3. They used no wood for Fuel, in 
comparison with the nations of Eu. 
rope and with our own country. 
Probably three fourths of this state, 
Connecticut, (which now supports a 
population of 58 to-a square mile,) 
are forested or uncultivated. Tiere 
were in the Holy Land no torests of 
any magnitude. Only nine are men- 
tioned in the Bible, the largest of 
which were on their lofty mountains, 
Lebanon, Antilibanus, Ephraim, &c. 
The others, with the exception of 
Mahanaim where Absalom was kil- 
led, and Chersa, which extended into 
the wilderness of Ziph, appear to 
have been either for ornament, or 
were boundaries between the tribes. 
Their fuel was composed of the 
gatherings of the fields and vineyards 
on the mountains, and of dried ma- 
nure, (vid. Jahn,) and this was sufii- 
cient to warm them during their 
short and mild winter. With us 
trees grow so slowly that it requires 
nearly one half of the soil to be devo- 
ted to forest, to. defend us agaiust the 
extreme cold of this climate. This 
will forever prevent-us from arriving 
at the same density of population 
with the inhabitants of Palestine. 
From the causes just mentioned they 
were enabled to cultivate every incli 
of soil, leaving only trees enough to 
adorn their grounds, and furnish them 
with fruit and shade. In connection 
with this they enjoyed all the im- 
provements in agriculture, which 
grow out of a dense population. It 
is owing to this that the countries o! 
the East, and particularly the region 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
supported such an immense popula- 
tion. It is their improvements in 
agriculture, particularly their great 
skill in irrigating their lands, that 
gave their fields the vivid green o! 
spring during the long sammer, which, 


bringing with it the easterly wind. 
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withered those plants which were 
not thus watered. It is this which 
makes Damascus and its environs, 
evento this day, look to the traveller 
as he approaches it like an emerald 
in the desert. Wesee that England, 
where the economy of agriculture is 
much interior to that of the east while 
in its best state, is enabled to sup- 
port a population of 190 toa square 
mile, and with ordinary crops to ex- 
port a large amount of grain. Could 
the forests of New-England be remo- 
ved, and our agriculture be impro- 
ved even tothe degree of perfection 
itis in England, we should cease to 
wonder, when we read that Joshua 
marched his two million seven hun- 
dred thousand Israelites, and settled 
them in the land. 

4. Asthe land was divided among 
them, every inhabitant had ‘his own 
ground which he could cultivate as 
he pleased. Whenever a people own 
the soil they labor upon,it will univer- 
sally be tilled with much more pleas- 
ure, than when cultivated by slaves 
or peasants. Every man in Pales- 
tine was lord of the manor, and was 
always secured against the land’s go- 
ing out of his family, as every filti- 
eth year there was a universal free- 
dom from debt, when not only their 


personal liberty, but their property - 


was returned to them. Beside this, 
they had the power of recovering 
their freedom every seventh year al- 
ter they became slaves, or sooner, if 
they chose to purchase it. ‘This 
Jaw, and particularly the one relating 
to the Jubilee, (Leviticus 25,) would 
forever prevent individual families 
from rising to great power and living 
in palaces surrounded by an abject 
peasantry, and agriculture from re- 
alizing the evils which grow out of 
such a state of society. Every man 
here had his own exclusive right to 
the soil; and however poor he may 
have been, cultivated as the ground 
Was by the hand of freedom, it yield- 
ed its thirty and sixty fold. 

9. The Israelites rarely eat ani- 
mal food unless at their festivals.— 
“onsequently they were not compel- 


Vol .V. —No. 10 oy 
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ed to appropriate lerge tracts of land 
to pasturage. Their best grounds 
were not devoted to the grazing of 
large herds of cattle, as in many of 
the beef-eating countries of Europe. 
It is true that they cultivated the 
soil with the aid of cattle or’ asses, 
but the number of these was limited. 
As oil manufactured from the olive 
was in a great measure a substitute for 
butter, they were not necessitated to 
devote large tracts of land to support 
nerds to furnish them witi: this article. 
It is true that they had cattle, sheep, 
and camels,in great numbers; but they 
were all pastured east of Jordau and 


In the desert, either near the Asphal- 


tic lake, in Edom, or east of Gilead. 
It was around the fountains which, 
springing up in the desart, spread 
luxuriance and beauty wherever they 
flowed, that the Israelit sh Nomades 
pitched their tents and fed their nu- 
merous herds. That this desert 
was then highly walued, is evident 
from I Chron. v, 9, 10, where it is 
mentioned that the tribe of Reuben, 
having driven out the Hagarites, the 
former inhabitants, took possession 
of their land; the reason given is, 
because their cattle were multiplied. 
Fyrom this and several other places it 
would appear,that this wilderness was 
probably much more fertile formerly 
than at the present time. This we 
know is true of two large tracts in 
Persia, which are now comparatively 
deserts.* These herds were to them 
a great source of wealth, furnishing 
them with food and clothing. By thus 
feeding their cattle in the wilderness 
they could cultivate to a great extent 
the land. which otherwise must have 
been deyoted to grazing. They 
were enabled, by the increase of their 
flocks, to raise a great amount of 
wool for exportation, as in a country 
so warm as Palestine, it would re 
quire a very limited supply to defend 
them against the cold of their win- 
ters. 


6. Until after the time of David 


*The provinces of Khudistan and Kho- 
rasan. 
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the Israelites used no horses, neither 
in war nor for domestic use, unless we 
except the small number that David 
reserved for himself after the slaugh- 
ter of the Moabites. ‘Phe Philistines 
had cavalry in their armies, as they 
were of grea: service to them in the 
plain of Philistia.  Sisera, in’ the 
time of Joshua, 
icon, which could be used with great 
effect in the large plain in which he 
fought with Barak. No mention is 
made of horses being introduced into 
Palestine before the victory over the 
Moabites, and it was not until the 
reign of Solomon that they were nu- 
merous. It is true that Samuel, in 
describing to the Israelites assembled 
at Ramah the manner of the king 
who should reign over them, says, 
he will take your sons and appoint 
them for himself, for his churiots, 
and to be his horsemen, and some 
shall run before his chariots, 1 Sam. 


viii, 113 still from the histories of 


Saul and David, we must conclude, 
that he fixed his prophetic eye, on a 
period subsequent to their reigns. 
In the days of the Judges and Joshua, 
they were probably unknown, as no 
mention is made of them from the time 
when loses composed his triumphal 
song ever Pharaoh and his host, un- 
til the period just referred to, unless 
i connection with their enemies. 
This fact can be easily accounted 
for by the command so often given to 
hough the horses taken in battle, and 
by a statute in the Mosaic laws, Deut. 
xvii, 16, where the king whom they 
should afterwards choose is expressly 
forbidden to multiply horses to him- 
self. This was doubtless enacted for 
two reasons. First, because the 
country they were to inhabit, was so 
mountainous that they could not ad- 
Vaintageously use them in war ; and 
secondly, to prevent them, as Moses 
expresses it. from going down into 
Egypt, and thus mingling s with idola- 
ters. By the observance of these 
commands, they were pot as with us 
compelled to devote large tracts of 
land to support that noble animal. 
These arguments are sufficient to 


had 900 chariots of 


fOcr, 


convince me that Moses not only 
did not exhibit any want of fore- 
sight in placing the Israelites be- 
tw. een Gilead and the sea, and be- 
tween Lebanon and the river of 
Egypt, but that this tract would 
have maintained even a larger num- 
ber. But it will be said that the Is- 
raelites greatly increased until the 
time of David, when they amounted, 
(1 Chronicles xxi, 5,6,) to 1,570,000 
that drew the sword, beside Leyj 
and Benjamin. There is here an 
excess over the return as given in 
the book of Samuel of 250,000 men; 
but | am perfectly willing to allow 
that the first result is accurate, and 


“believe that if we glance at the situ- 


ation and extent of Palestine at this 
time, we shall find no difficulty 
in allowing even this population. 
The tribes of Levi and Benjamin 
in the last census of Moses were as 
follows: In Benjamin 45,600 over 
twenty years of age, and in Levi 25, 
000 males over one month. If we 
suppose that 14,000 of these were 
over twenty which is allowing as 
large a number as my opponents 
will ask, we shall have 59,600 in 
these two tribes, or about one ninth 
as many as there were in the re- 
maining tribes. If then to 1,570,- 
O00, we add one ninth, we shall 
have 1,744,444 thousand men that 
were able to draw the sword. This 
multiplied by three and a half, gives 
us 6,105.554 as the number of Is- 
raelites in the time of David; which 
is more than double the population 
in the time of Moses. Such a 
number could not be supported on 
so small a tract of land, as that ori- 
ginally occupied by the descenaants 
of Israel. The history of this peo- 
ple will relieve us here from ev- 

ery difficulty on the subject. We 
find that in the days of the Judges 
the population became so dense, 
that they were obliged to extend 
their territory. A part of the tribe 
of Dan, being destitute of a place to 
dwell in, removed their possessions, 
and having conquered Laish, 4 
Phoenician colony,settled there, and 
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remained masters of it until the cap- 
tivity. This mode of extending 
their boundary by conquest was fre- 
quent, as we learn from I Chron. v, 
10, 11, that the tribe of Reuben con- 
queres ihe country of the Hagarites 
e.st of Gilead, and that afterwards 
this tribe, with Gad and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, extended their 
couquests on the east, driving out 
the Nomadic nations, the former in- 
habitants, before them, until they 
extended their boundary to the Eu- 
phrates, keeping possession of it un- 
til the captivity. ‘he reason was, as 
we said before, that their cattle were 
multiplied in the land. ‘The Euphra- 
tes was the boundary of the Israelit-. 
ish kingdom in the time of David, as 
appears from I Chron. xviil, 3, 
where David is said to have smitten 
Hadarezer, as he went to establish 
his dominion by the river Euphra- 
tes. The dominion of Solomon was 
equally extensive,—-‘from the river, 
(viz. the Euphrates, whenever the 
article is used,) unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the border of 
Gath,’ I Kings iv, 24. 

But David extended his king- 
dom still farther. On the south, he 
conquered several small tribes, viz. 
the Geshurites, the Gezerites, and 
the Amalekites, who remained af- 
ter the slaughter of that nation by 
Saul, [ Sam. xxvii, 8. Afterwards 
he extended his conquests through 
all Idumea, to the Arabian gulf, for 
that was the southern boundary ot 
Edom, II Sam. vin, 14. 

On the west, he humbled the Phil- 
tines, but still allowed them tolive 
in their cities, on condition of their 
paying tribute. With the Pheeni- 
cians he continued at peace, but 
took on the coast northof Sidon, the 
city of Berothai, probably where 
Bairout is now situated. Vid. Mi- 
chaelis. 

On the north, he took Damascus 
Which had been a place of magni- 
tude from the time of Abraham, and 
the territory, of which that city was 
the metropolis. In the war with 


the king of Zobah, he extended 
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his conquests far into Syria. Here 
in the vallies between Libanus and 
Antilibanus, a new avenue was 
opened for the emigrating Israel- 
ites. 

These were the principal chan- 
ges produced by David in the ex- 
tent of Palestine. If we take into 
view the great extent of Edom, Sy- 
ria, Ammon, Mc:.b, Amalek, &c., 
the northern boundary reaching tar 
into Syria, and the western being 
washed by the Euphrates, we must 
conclude that David nearly doubled 
the extent of Palestine. And when 
we remember, that by conquering 
these nations, the Israelites were 
thus enabled to emigrate. that their 
shepherds were permitted to feed 
their flocks through the great east- 
ern desert, and that all these na- 
tions paid their annual tribute to the 
Israelitish king, thus lessening the 
demands on his people—we must 
conclude that the kingdom of Israel 
in the reign of David, could sup- 
port the population mentioned in 
the book of Chronicles. Palestine 
was never larger than in his reign, 
and he with his sword literally ful- 
filled the promise of God to Abra- 
ham, that his posterity should 7n- 
habit from the great sea to the river 
Euphrates. Crivo. 





For the Christian Spectator. 
Messrs. E:pitors, 


In the remarks on the influence 
of Christianity upon society, contain- 
ed in your number for Angust, there 
is an allusion (page 411) to the di- 
rections given by the Emperor Jul- 
ian to one of his pagan priests, re- 
specting the expediency of imitating 
christian teachers in practising be- 
nevolence and charity, in shunning 
scenes of amusement, &c. &c. These 
are contained in a letter* written to 
Arsacius, High Priest of Galatia. 
The letter is a curious document, and 
possibly some of your readers may 


* Ep. 49. See p. 429, Jul. Op. Ed. Span- 
heim, Fol. Lips. 1696. 
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be interested by a translation of those 
passages to which the above men- 
tioned allusion refers. 

‘ The ventile religion,’ says he, 
‘does not tlourish as we should desire, 
owing to the misconduct of those 
who profess it. Its affairs are in- 
deed in a better condition than a lit- 
tle while since we dared to hope. 
jut why are we satisfied with this? 
Why do we not observe what it is 
that has so much advanced the christ- 
jan religion,—philanthropy, regard 
to the rites of sepulture, and feigned 
sanctity of life. To these things 
we ought strictly to attend. Nor 
will this be enough. I would have 
you eithe: persuade or compel all 
the priests in Galatia to be diligent 
in their duty. Even deprive them 
of their sacred office, unless, with 
their wives and children and _ ser- 
vants, they are sedulously devoted to 
the Gods. *** Exhort them also 
not to visit the theatres, not to drink 
at public houses, not to pursue any 
secalar occupation, nor engage in any 
dishonorable employment. — Exalt 
such as regard these exhortations, 
and depose those who do not. More- 
over erect hospitals in every city for 
the reception not only of our own 
poor, but of others who may be 
needy. * * * It certainly isa shame 
that we should neglect our own poor, 
while the impious Galileans support 
both theirs and ours. ‘Teach the 
Hellenists, (pagans,) therefore, to 
make contributions for these purpos- 
es Let the towns consecrate to the 
Gods portions of their yearly har- 
vests. Form the people to a habit 
of such benevolent exertions.’ 

Julian bears similar testimony to 
the charity of the christians in other 


writings, particularly in a fragment,* 
in which he undertakes to describe 
what ought to be the character of a 
priest. This piece deserves to be 
read by the christian minister.—A 
free translation of some parts of it 


may be found in Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire. W. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you.” 


How peaceful is the closing hour 

Of summer day, so calm and still, 
While modest eve, with blushes warm, 
Glides pensive o’er the western bill. 


How peaceful is the evening Lake 

That spreads its mirror still and fair, 

While pleased the peerless queen of 
heaven, 

Liugers to view her image there. 


How peaceful to the eye of,youth, 

's the bright path of future years, 

While Hope, sweet syren, hidés with 
flowers 

Each dark recess of woe and tears. 


But storms will shroud the summer sky 
And sweep the Lake ere dawning day, 
And darker storms, with eddying whirl, 
Will bear youth’s fondest hopes away. 


Yet still there is a blissful calm, 

E’en here on earth to mortals given, 
That cheers the heart, that changes not~— 
Sweet foretaste of the rest of heaven. 


When hopes that dawned are sunk in night 

And parted friends are wept no more— 

When sighs are hushed, and sorrows 
soothed, 

And passion’s troubled storm is o’er— 


When the wrapt soul, serene and calm, 

Rises in blest communion free,— 

This peace, O God, my Hope, my Rest, 

This perfect peace, is found in Thee! 
Cc. D. D. 


* See Jul. Op. p. 288. t See Chap. 25. 
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the political aspect of this subject. 


for Colonizing the Free People of We will only ask—where would be 


Colour in the United States.— 
1818, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. 
(Conciuded from page 494.) 


We have no room to enlarge on 


the enterprise and the wealth and the 
strength of New-England, if her green 
hills and pleasant vallies were culti- 
vated no longer by her own iudepen@- 
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ent and hardy yeomanry, but by the 
degraded serfs ofa Polish aristocracy? 
And what would not Virginia become, 
if she could exchange her four hun- 
dred and twenty five thousand slaves 
fo. as many freemen, who, in blood 
aud complexion, as well as in immu- 
nities and enjoyments, should be 
one with the proudest of her chil- 
dren’ 

But the mere politician cannot fail, 
in estimating the magnitude of this 
evil, to look at its moral tenden- 
cy. The great men of the south 
have looked at it in’ this aspect, 
and have expressed themselves 
accordingly. — dudve Washington 
pronounces it to be ‘an inherent 
yicein the community.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son uses language on this subject, too 
strong for even a northern man to re- 
gard it as strictly rue. In his Notes 
on Virginia, he says—*The whele 
commerce between master and slave, 
isa perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one part, 
aud degrading submissions on the 
other.”—" Phe parent storms, the 
child looks on, catches the lineaments 
of wrath, puts on the same airs in a 
smaller circle of slaves, gives a loose 
to his worst passions,and thus nursed, 
educated, and daily exercised in tyr- 
anny, cannot but be stamped with o- 
dious peculiarities.”—** I tremble for 
my country when [ reflect that God 
is just, and that his justice cannot 
sleep for ever.”,—And speaking of 
the probability, that the blacks may 
assert their freedom, he adds, ‘** the 
Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.” 
It would be easy to collect the senti- 
ments of many highly honored indi- 
viduals in the southern States who 
have expressed themselves as deci- 
dedly ifnozas strongly. But it is en- 
ough to say in regard to the moral 
influence of the system on the blacks, 
that laws exist in nearly all the slave- 
holding States, prohibiting their in- 
struction, and even driving them from 
Sunday schools, because the public 
safety requires them to be kept ia 
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perfect ignorance; and in regard to 
its influence on the white population, 
that the most lamentable proof of its 
deteriorating effects may be found in 
the fact that excepting the pious whose 
hearts are governed by the christian 
law of reciprocity between man and 
man, andthe wise whose minds have 
looked far into the relations and ten- 
deucies of things, none can be found 
to lift their voices against a system 
so utterly repugnant to the feelings of 
unsophisticated humanity—a system 
which permits all the atrocities of 
the domestic slave-trade—which per- 
mits the father to sell his children as 
he would his cattle—a system which 
consigns one half of the community 
to hopeless and utter degradation, 
and which threatens in its final catas- 
trophe to bring down the same ruin 
on the master and the slave. 

There are two considerations in 
view of which we ventured to re- 
mark that the slavery which exists 
in our country is more Ominous in 
its character and tendency than any 
similar system which has ever exist 
ed in other countries. The first is 
that slavery contradicts the primary 
principles of our republican govern- 
ment. Slavery was not inconsistent 
with the principles of Grecian and 
Roman democracy. It is in pertect 
harmony with the systems of govern- 
ment, which, excepting Great Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, prevail in every 
province of the old world from the 
Frozen Ocean to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from the Bay of Biscay 
tothe Pacific. But it stands in di- 
rect opposition to all the acknowl- 
edged and boasted maxims in which 
is laid the foundation of our political 
institutions. The other considera- 
tion to which we refer is, that which 
spreads terror over every aspect in 
which the subject can be viewed, and 
which seems to tell us—for all these 
evils there is no remedy. It is, the 
fact that the slaves, and those whe 
have been slaves, and those whose 
fathers have been slaves, are all 
marked out and stigmatized with the 
brand which nature has stamped up- 
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on them. In Greece and Rome, 
as in almost every other nation, a 
slave might be made free, and then 
he was no longer aslave, but he was 
amalgamated with the test of the 
community, and the road of wealth 
or honor or office was open before 
him, and his interests were united 
with the interests of the republic. 
But here the thing is impossible: a 
slave cannot be really emancipated. 
You cannot raise him Trom the abyss 
of his degradation. You may call 
him free, you may enact a statute 
book of laws to make him free, but 
you cannot bleach him into the en- 
joyment of freedom. 

Now apply to this subject one ve- 
ry simpie arithmetical calculation. 
In 1820 the slave population of the 
country was 1,500,000. Their an- 
nual increase is estimated at 35,000. 
Their number doubles in less than 
twenty years. Things remaining 
as they now are, in 1840 we shall 
have 3,000,000 of slaves,—in 1860, 
6,000,000,—and in 1880, 12,000,- 
000,—a nation of slaves larger by 
4,006,000 than the whole present 
white population of theUnited States. 
What a state of things will this be. 
Twelve millions of slaves. ‘A na- 
tion scattered and peeied,’ ‘a nation 
meted out and trodden down ;’—and 
God forbid that it should be written 
in the blood and echoed in the 
groans of that generation—*‘a nation 
terrible from their beginning hither.” 
But even in the short sixty years 
which must elapse before such a 
state of things can take place, how 
much terror and anxiety must be en- 
dured, how many plots must be de- 
tected, how many insurrections must 
be quelled. 

Plots ! and insurrections ! These 
are words of terror, but their terri- 
bleness is no argument against the 
truth of what we say. If things go 
on as they are words more terrible 
than these must be ‘‘familiar in our 
mouths.”? For notwithstanding all 
that may be done to keep the slaves 
in ignorance, they are learning, and 
will continue to learn something of 


their own power, and something of 
the tenure by which they are held 
in bondage. ‘They are surrounded 
by the memorials of freedom. The 
air which they breathe is free ; and 
the soil on which they tread, and 
which they water with their tears js 
aland of liberty. Slaves are never 
slow in learning that they are fetter. 
ed, and that freedom is the birthright 
of humanity. Our slaves will not be 
always ignorant—and when that 
righteous Providence, which never 
wants instruments to accomplish its 
designs, whether of mercy, or of ven 
ante: shall raise up a Touissaint, 
ora Spartacus, or an African Te- 
cumseh, his fellow slaves will flock 
around his standard, and we shall 
witness scenes—which history de- 
scribes but from the thought of which 
the imagination revolts. Not. that 
there is any reason to anticipate such 
an insurrection as will result in the 
emancipation of the slaves, and the 
establishment of a black empire. 
A general insurrection in the south- 
ern states, might tudeed destroy their 
cities, might ‘desolate their planta- 
tions, ‘oak turn their rivers to blood; 
but to be finally successful, it must 
be delayed for more than two or 
three generations,—it must be de- 
Jayed till the blacks have force en- 
ough to resist successfully the ener- 
gies of the whole Ameriean people ; 
forat any time within sixty ora bun- 
dred years, the beacon fires of insur- 
rection would only rally the strength 
of the nation, and the illfated Afri- 
cans, if not utterly exterminated, 
walkie be so nearly destroyed that 
they must submit to a “bondage 
more hopeless than ever. 

Cannot the people of the U inited 
States be roused to an effort for the 
partial if not for the entire removal 
of the evils attendant on the circum- 
stances of our black population? 
We refer to alithese evils ; thou a‘ 
they cannot all be enumerated, 10 
their name is legion. We reler t 
the condition of all the blacks ud 
er bond or free. They are wretch- 
ed, and their wretchedness ought t 
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be alleviated. They are dangerous 
ty the community, and this danger 
ought to be removed. heir wretch- 
edness arises not only from their 
bondage, but from their political and 
moral degradation. ‘The danger is 
not so much that we have a million 
and a half of slaves, as that we have 
within our borders nearly two mil- 
lions of men who are necessarily any 
thing rather than loyal citizens— 
nearly two millions of ignorant and 
miserable beings who are banded to- 
cether by the very same circumstan- 
ces, by which they are so widely 
separated in character and in tnter- 
est from all the citizens of our great 
republic. ‘The question is, cannot 
the people of the United States be 
induced to do something effectual 
for the removal of these evils? With- 
out doubt they can be roused to an 
effort; for ina nation so far under 
the influence of christian principle as 
ours, there is a spirit which will an- 
swer to the voice of benevolence 
when it pleads the cause of humani- 
ty. It did answer in England, when 
Wilberforce and Clarkson lifted up 
their ery against the wrongs of Afri- 
ca;—and the consequence of their 
unwearied labors has been the formal 
abolition of the slave-trade by every 
christian power in both continents, 
and sucha total revolution in’ public 
sentiment, that all who are not imme- 
diately interested in the nefarious traf- 
fic are ready to denounce it as the 
most high handed outrage that ever 
was practised by fraud and power a- 
gaiust simplicity and weakness. If 
the philanthropists of America will 
summon up their energies to a like ef- 
fort—if they will never cease to warn 
their fellow-citizens of the extent and 
nature of these evils—if they will 
properly set before the public the po- 
litical and intellectual and moral de- 
gradation of the blacks, and the dan- 
gerwhich results from this degrada- 
tions~-the same spirit which answer- 
ed to the plea of Wilberforce will 
answer them, and the effect of their 
‘abors willbe seen in the sympathiz- 
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ing efforts of all the enlightened and 
benevolent. We doubt not that the 
public may be excited on this subject, 
and if excited they may put forth such 
an effort as will alleviate the evils in 
question, and long delay, if not utter- 
ly prevent their final catastrophe. 
The excitement required is not a mo- 
mentary, feverish, half delirious ex- 
citement, like that produced by the 
agitation of the Missouri question,— 
it must be something more calm and 
permanent. It must not be a sudden 
torrent passing away with the cloud 
that gave it birth; but a river whose 
broad, deep, peaceful streams are sup- 
plied by perennial fountains, and 


whose pure waters, like the waters of 


Jordan shall wash away from our na- 
tional character this foul and loath- 
some leprosy. 


But what shall be done? This 
excitement must have a definite 
object,—-what shall that object 


be ?—what kind of effort is deman- 
ded? We answer, first, any effectu- 
al effort for the benefit of the blacks 
must be such as will unite the pat- 


riotic and benevolent in all parts of 


the country. There is perhaps no 


subject which excites so much of 


what ts called sectional feeling,—— so 
much of jealousy at the south, so 
much of exultation at the north, and 
so much of indignant invective in all 
parts of the union, as the subject 
before us in any of its relations. 
But this feeling at the north and 
ai the south, is equally unreasona- 
ble, not to say, equally criminal. 
The difference in regard to slavery 
and a negro population, between 
New-England and Georgia, we owe 
not to ourselves, or to our fathers 
but to the God who has placed our 
habitation where the climate for- 
bade the introduction of Africans, 
and where the hard soil could be 
cultivated only by the hands of free- 
men. Had the rough hills, and the 


cold winds, and the long winters of 
New England been exchanged for 
the rich plains and the burning sun 
and the enervating breezes of Car- 
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Olina, all the sacred principles of 
puritanism would not have preven- 
ted the introduction of slavery at a 
time when hardly a man could be 
found in either hemisphere to raise 
his voice against the enormity, and 
when England was determimed to 
infect all her colonies with the de- 
bilitating and deadly poison. What 
occasion then can we have to exult 
over our fellow citizens? [tis as if the 
heir to an estate should exult in the 
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evil, their prejudices will be done 
away, and they will acknowledge 
the unseasonableness of their jeal. 
ousies. If the people of Ney. 
England will talk less of the gnilt 
of slavery, and more of the means 
of counteracting its political and 
moral tendencies ; or if when they 
speak of its guilt, they would 
acknowledge that New-En:land is q 
partaker ; if they will remember 
that it was their ships and sailors 
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that carried the Africans in chains 
across the ocean, and that there are 
now men mong them who are liy- 
ing on ‘* the price of blood’’—men 


poverty of his neighbour. It is as 
if the man in health should glory 
over his brother in sickness. And 
it is with indignation that we some- 
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times see the editors of political 
journals in one part of the country, 
attempting to kindle and cherish 
such feelings ;~-for every such at- 
tempt excites and increases, and in 
some measure excuses that tetchy 
sensibility in respect to this subject 
which the people of the south 
are always too ready to manifest. 
But still we are happy to believe 
that notwithstanding allthe vapor- 
ing of newspaper declaimers, the 
great majority of the northern peo- 
ple regard the matter—at least in 
times of calm reflection—with far 
more enlarged, liberal, national 
feelings than is commonly imagined 
by their southern brethren. And 
we will even express our belief 
that there is hardly any enterprize 
to which the militia of Vermont or 
Connecticut would march with more 
zeal than to crush aservile rebel- 
lion (if such an event should ever 
take place with all its cruelties and 
horrors) in Virginia. ‘The people 
of Maine belong to the same 
great community with the people of 


whose wealth was ‘* earned’ b 
‘* sinews bought and sold’? ;—if 
they will speak of this subject with 
the modesty, and think of it with 
the shame which such remembran- 
ces are calculated to inspire, they 
may soon find that there are prin- 
ciples and schemes of enterprize in 
Which the benevolent of all the 
states can unite: And would not a 
national effort for the removal of this 
national evil, do away local prejudi- 
ces, and bind together the different 
parts of the union with a closer 
bond of national feeling ? 

An effort for the benefit of the 
blacks, in which all parts of the 
country can unite, of course must 
not have the abolition of slavery for 
its immediate object. Nor may it 
aim directly at the instruction of the 
great body of the blacks. In either 
case, the prejudices and terrors of 
the slave-holding states would be 
excited in a moment; and with rea- 
son too, for it is a well established 
point that the public safety forbids 
either the emancipation or the gen- 
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if fy Georgia; and hence they desire at’ eral instruction of the slaves. It 
.. once the right and the duty of in- requires no great skill to sec that 
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the moment you raise this degraded 
community to an inicllectual exis: 
tence, their chains will burst asun- 
der like the fetters of Sampson, and 
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terfering to alleviate, and if possi- 
ble to remove, an evil which atlects 
the prosperity and safety of the 
whole American empire. The peo- 
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ple of the south should know this, 
and if they once see their fellow cit- 
izens engaging calmly and kindly in 
real efforts for the alleviation of this 


they will stand forth in the might 
and dignity of manhood, and in all 
the terrors of a long injured people 
thirsting for vengeance. 
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But notwithstanding these restric- 


‘ions, occasioned by the necessity of 


the case and the danger of exciting 
jealousy, the effort in question must 
he a great effort, great in its con- 
ception and great in its details. W e 
mean that there must bea magnifi- 
cence in its immediate object, and 
an attractiveness in every step of its 
progress, which will not let it be 
forgotten or overlooked among the 
numberless enterprises of the age. 
There is a certain simple grandeur 
in the design of the Bible Society, 

which fills the whole mind of the 
beholder, and awakens the benevo- 
lent heart to ecstacy as it contem- 
plates the mighty scheme in all its 
relations. It is this which has unit- 
ed in the holy undertaking chris- 
tians of every name and of every 
country, and it is this which will al- 
ways unite them till the design of the 
Bible Soc iety shall attain its pertect 
accomplishment. The Missionary 
Society with perhaps less of that 
imposing simplicity, in its plice seiz- 
es on the attention and the aflections 
of the public by the charm which ts 
thrown over all its proceedings. 
Every new report of its progress, 
every letter from a distant missiona- 
ry awakens in the supporters of the 
enterprise a higher joy, and a live- 

lier interest. ‘And itis this increas- 
ing brightness in the details of it 

progress, which will always make ii 
fresh and beautiful to the benevolent 
eye, till ‘the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord.’ So any effort for the remo- 
val of the evils to which our atten- 
tion has been directed, before it can 
become powertul and lasting, must 
have something of the same charac- 
ter. There must be asimilar gran- 
deur In its object to arrest the public 
attention ; and to Keep up that atten- 
tion,there must be the same interest 
thrown over the successive events 
of its history. Without the one, the 
great body of the people will not 
engage in the enterprise ; without 
the other, they will not maintain it. 


Vor. V.-—No. 10. 69 
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We have asserted that the Coloni- 
zation Society is the only institution 
which promises any thing great or 
effectual for the relief of our black 
population. We have examined the 
condition of that population, and 
have pointed out the characteristics 
of the effort which shall accomplish 
any thing for their improvement. ‘To 
establish our assertion it remains for 
us to show that the direct object of 
this society is attainable; and that the 
two characteristics above mentioned 
belong to this scheme, and to this 
alone. 

What other scheme, then, for the 
improvement of the blacks, is there 
before the public? What other ef- 
forts are we exhorted to make? What 
other projects do we hear of? There 
are a few sunday schools established 
for their benefit in our large towns ; 
and in some of our cities the Africans 
have churches of their own, aud tole- 
rably well qualified ministers of their 
own. And more, to educate young 
meu of colour for the work of the 
ministry among their brethren, there 
is, or there was, somewhere in the 
State of New-Jersey, an African sem- 
inary, with whose managers, funds, 
resources, students, instructors, and 
even local situation the public at large 
have been, for three years past, about 
as well acquainted, as they are with 
the course of the Niger, or the police 
of ‘Tombuctoo. But efforts of this 


kind, taken by themselves, hardly 
amount to any thing; they do not in 


the least affect the essence of the 
evil; and not only so, but by a great 
part of the slave holders they are con- 
sidered dangerous, and therefore they 
can never become such as will unite 
the patriotic and benevolent in all 
parts of the country. ‘The same re- 
mark will apply with at least equal 
force to the projects of * the Ameri- 
can Convention for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and improving 
the condition of the African race,” as 
set forth in an ** Address to the peo- 
ple of the United States,” which now 
lies before us, and which contains 
some calculations and suggestions 
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that ought to be familiar to every 
mind. 

If then there is any hope of exten- 
sive good for these two miifions of 
beings, it must be found in the plans 
proposed by the American Coloni- 
zation Society. But before proceed- 
ing to examine bow far this plan pos- 
sesses the characteristics necessary to 
success. if Is important to notice the 
objection, sometimes urged, that the 
establishment of a colony in Africa is 
impossible. 

[fa colony of free blacks cannot 
he establised on the coast of Africa, 
it must be, either because free 
blacks cannot be induced to go, which 
is false, for they have gone, and hun- 
dreds are waiting to go,—or 2dly, 
because when they arrive there they 
cannot be defended from the natives, 
which is disproved by the late con- 
test,--or 3dly because the soil will not 
yield them support,which needs noan- 
swer to any man who will look into a 
book of travels.—or 4thly ,because they 
must be cut off by the insalubrity of 
the climate, which is contradicted by 
the experience of the settlers, and by 
the testimony of travellers. It is con- 
tradictied by the experience of the 
settlers; for since they have occupi- 
ed their present station they have 
been visited with no sweeping pesti- 
lence, excepting only the recent mor- 

tality among those sent out in the 
Oswego; the number of deaths among 
them has been no greater than the 
average mortality of the same class of 
people in America. It is contradict- 
ed by the testimony of travellers. If 
we had room for extracts, they might 
easily be collected from a variety of 
authors. The opinion of Lieutenant 
Stockton must suffice :— 

* We have had an interesting cruise 
on ihe coast, from the shoals of the 
Great River to Cape Palmas: it was 
during the mosi unhealthy season, and 
under circuinstances not the most 
flattering. Being in a small vessel, 
we were often exposed to heav y tains, 
and occasionally encounte red gre es 
fatigue. Notwithstanding whieh. we 
have returned in good health, only 
regretting that our cruise was so short, 


and that we accomplished so little of 
that which we promised ourselves, 
We had the fever on board, but in ey. 
ery instance it yielded to the skil! of 
our surgeons.” ‘ Under all these 
circumstances, I am bound to believe 
(my conclusions however are deduced 
from impressions rather than from un- 
alterable opinions) that the horror for 
that coast, the hue and cry about the 
African fever, and the noise about the 
tornadoes, are but litttle else than a 
fable, generated by policy, listened to 
because wonderful, and propagated 
by the interested. As to the climate, 
it is true the air is warm,and I think 
a constant exposure to the sua must 
be very debilitating. The thermo- 
metrical observations of this vessel do 
not show that the temperature of the 
air has ever been above eighty-five 
degrees, measured by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer; but as the country is 
seldom refreshed by a cool invigorat- 
ing breeze, the heat is more uniform, 
and of longer duration, and from that 
cause I think arises its pestilence, and 
not from the immediate power of the 
sun.* The heat is not beyond bear- 
ing for a while, but from its constan- 
cy must overcome any human consti- 
tution that is unwarily exposed to it 
during any length of time without re- 
lief. ‘The fever | think may be mere 
readily avoided, and if taken is not 
so dangerous, and may be more easi- 
ly destreyed than that which infects 
many places in our own country. The 
tornadoes, as [ saw and felt them, 
are Inconsiderable and harmless, in 
comparison with squalls met with on 
parts of the American coast at par- 
ticular seasons of the year. We may 
have been particularly favored, and 
it is possible that all the dangers 
which persons are led to apprehend, 
do ordinarily possess that country. 
But I can assure vou the fever has 
not assumed a living shape; the 
winds are not saturated with pestl- 
lence ; that even on the coast of Af- 


* Cape Montserado it will be remem- 
bered, is steep and elevated towards the 
sea,’ which **iffords it the advantage of 
the sea breeze.”’ 
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rica oxygen forms a Component part 
o/ the atmospheric air, and to inhale 
itis not certain death. We (for I 
think £ am speaking the sentiments 
of my companions) respired as free- 
ly, wid enjoyed generally as good 
heallir as any country could have sup- 
plied us with. Aiter examination 
and cetlection, L honestly believe that 
the climate presents all those obsta- 
cles which are the natural produc- 
tions of a tropical soil uncleared and 
uncultivated, but that they will yield 
to proper precautions 3 and that noth- 
ing can prevent the consumination of 
your wishes but limited means, bad 
counsels, or feeble efforts.” 

it is not preiended that the climate 
of Africa is as healthy to a native of 
Connecticut as tlhe country in which 
he was born. We s:y it may be 
compared in this respect with other 
tropical countries. Is Moutserado 
more unhealthy than New Orleans or 
Havana? Yet these places have 
been colonized; and colouized with 
the men whose descendants it 1s pro- 
posed to carry back to the climate, to 
which, the constitution which they 
have inherited from their fathers, Is 
adapted. Is it «mpossible to colo- 
nize Atricar And did the God of na- 
ture design that thai continent, with 
all the luxuriance of its soil, and all 
the variety of its productions, should 
forever remain a wilderness? ‘The 
happy inhabitants of Sierra Leone 
may give the answer. 

With these facts before us, then, 
we feel no hesitation in saying that 
this enterprise is practicable ; and we 
say too that it possesses the two char- 
acteristics already described as essen- 
tial to any permanent and effectual 
effort in behalf of the blacks. [tis an 
enterprise in which adl parts of the 
country can unite. ‘The grand ob- 
jection to every other effort is, that it 
excites the jealousies and fears of the 
South. But here is an effort in which 
the southern people are the first to 
engage, and which numbers many ot 
their most distinguished men among 
its advocates and efficient supporters. 
Bat it promotes the inferests of the 


South. True; and must not every 
plan of the kind, which promises to 
do any good, favor the interests of 
that part of the country where the 
evil to be remedied presses with the 
most alarming weight? And does 
not this plan promote the interests of 
the Northtoo? Are there not thou- 
sands of blacks in New-England ? 
And do they add any thing to the 
good order and happiness of society ? 
Or rather are they not, and must they 
not continue to be as a body,ignorant 
and vicious, adding more to the poor 
rates of the parishes in which they 


reside, than they do to the income of 


the government? And shall a cause, 
to which the good people of the South 
ofier not only mouey, but in nota few 
instances the freedom of their slaves, 
languish because the people of the 
North refuse to come torward with 
their good wishes, and their prayers, 
and their most liberal coniributions. 
It will not. We dare to predict that 
the time is not tar distant when the 
North and the South sball anite in 
this work of charity, and when every 
new report of the prosperity of our 
colony will awaken the same joy in 
every benevoleat heart trom Portland 
to Savannah. 

‘This leads us to remark on the see- 
ond characteristic, namely. that it is 
a great euterprise. ‘There is a grand- 
eur in the conception of it like the 


graudeur of the Bible Society; and if 


properly supported, every step of its 
progress must be attended by the 
sympathies and prayers of all who 
feel or pray for the missionary. Said 
Samuel J. Mills to his companion, 
‘ Can we engage in a nobler effort ? 
We go to make freemen of slaves. 
We go to lay the foundation of a free 
aid independent empire on the coast 
of poor degraded Africa. It is con- 
fidently believed by many of our best 
aud wisest men, that if the plan pro- 
posed succeeds, it will ultimately be 
the means of extermiuating slaver 

in our country. It will eventually 
redeem and emancipate a million and 
a half of wretched men. It will trans- 
fer to Atrica the blessings of religion 
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and civilization ; and Ethiopia will 
soon stretch out her hands unto 
God.” 

Such is the object. To compre- 
hend in any degree tis magnitude, we 
must look at it in its relation to the 
blacks of our own country, in its rela- 
tion to the slave trade, and in its rela- 
tion to the civilization of Africa. We 
might add the connexion it must nave 
with American commerce, not only 
by affording a station at which our 
Indiamen might take in water and 
provision, in some important respects 
more conveniently than at the Cape 
Verde Islands; but also by opening 
to our merchants, at no distant pert- 
od, a lucrative trade in all the pro- 
ductions of the climate. But we can 
only take the rapid glance at this top- 
ic, Which is presented in the follow- 
ing extract from the third report. 

“T]as not the single port of Sierra Leone 


exported, in one year, since the abolition 
of the slave-trade by England, a greater 


value than all western Africa, a coast of 


several thousand miles, yielded, exclusive 
of its people, fora like period anterior to 
that event? When this abominable traf- 
fic shall have been utter'y exterminated ; 
when tie African laborer can toil secure 
from tie treachery ofhis neighbor, and the 
violence of the nian-stealer; that contin- 
ent will freight, for legitimate trade,those 
ships which now carry thither chains, fet- 
ters, and scourges, to return home with 
the bones, the stnews, the blood, and the 
tears ofher children. Her gold, her ivo- 
ry, her beautiful dyes, her fragrant, and 
precious gums, her healing plants and 
drugs, the varied produce of her now for- 
caken fields and lone ly forests, will be 
brought Ly a joyous and grate! ul people, 
to the nations who, ence their plunderers 
and persecutors, will tave at length be- 
come their protectors, friends and atlies.”’ 


Letus look more particularly at 
the Colonization Society first in its 
relation to the blacks of our own 
country. Leaving slavery and _ its 
subjects for the moment entirely out 
of view, there are in the United States 
238,000 blacks denominated free, 
but whose freedom confers on them, 
we might say, no privilege but the 
privilege of being more vicious and 
miserable than sla avescanbe. Their 
éondition we have attempted to de- 


scribe, and the description may be 
repeated ia two words——irremediable 
degradation. Now is there not to the 
benevolent mind something noble iy 
the thought of ameliorating the condi. 
tion and elevating the character of 
these 238,000 ? The Colonization 
Society willdothis. It will Open for 
these men an asylam, whither they 
can flee from the scoffs and the seorp 
towhich they ave exposed. It will 
restore them toa real treedom in the 
land of their fathers. It will give 
them all the privileges of humanity 
in the land for which their Crestor 
designed them. And should it be un- 
able to confer on all, the benefits it 
proposes, still it would do not a little 
for their improvement. — By elevating 
the character ef those who were trans- 
ported to Africa, it would elevate in 
some degree the cbaracter of those 
who remained. It would set before 
them the strongest motives to indus- 
try, and honesty, and tbe acquisition 
of an honorable reputation. And 
here would be room for the ether 
branches of benevolent exertion ;— 
here would be opportunity for sabbath 
schools and all the apparatus of reli- 
gious instruction. And ts this a work 
to be overlooked or despised + 

But we havea millien and a half of 
slaves. ‘The black cloud almost cov- 
ers our southern hemisphere. It is 
spreading,—and extending,—and ev- 
ery bour iis darkness is increasing. 
Now to dissipate this cloud ; to jet in 
light, the pure unmingied light of free- 
dom,on our whole Jandj—tise pros- 


{ 
pect is too wide for Gur Vision, the eb- 


ject too vast for our conprehcius.on. 


Let us look then witha nearer view at 
aless magnificent object. There are 
menin the southern states, who long 
to do something effectoal tor the ben- 
efit of their slaves, and would eladly 
emaricipate them did not pracesce 
and compassion alike forbid such a 
measure, of which it is diflicult to say 
whether it would injure most the com- 
fort and happiness of the slaves, or 
the welfare of the community. Now 
to provide a way for these men to 
obey the promptings of humanity 











while they at the same time confer an 
equal blessing on the slaves and on 
Se community—is not this a great 
design 2? And if, inspired by their 
example another and another master 
should emancipate his slaves ; and if 
in this way the subject should come 
to be discussed with new views and 
feelings ; and if emancipation no ton- 
cer useless and dangerous, should be 
no longer vipopulars; and if the voice 
of pablic opinion atthe south should 
thus, by degrees, declare itself louder 
and louder against the practice of sla- 
very ; till at last the system should be 
utterly abolished; tili not ‘ta slave” 
should “contaminate” our soils till 
Africa, abused degraded Africa should 
stretchy out ber bands and pray for A- 
meovicaz—if this should be so what a 
t(riumpl woulda be achieved—what a 
glory would be shed on our country 
inthe view of admiring nations. No 
wonder, then, that faith should be 
staygered,and benevolence overwhel- 
med at the prospect of a consumma- 
tion so magnificent. 

But the supposition of entire suc- 
cess in this plan, though it cannot be 
looked at without scepticism, is not 
absurd. The Society have from the 


first anticipated the co operation of 


the national and state governments. 
The states of Virginia, Maryland and 
Tennessee have expressed their appro- 
bation of the design, and have request- 
ed the national government to engag 
init. The first of these states, it is 
believed, stands ready, as soon as Con- 
gress shall begin the work, to lend 
the most efficient aid in colonizing her 
own coloured population. Indeed 
we may say, that in all the northern 
part of that section of the country, the 
necessity of a grand and general ef- 
fortis beginning to be felt, certainly 
bv all intelligent reflecting men. If 
then, the Government of the United 
States should begin the work, and if 
the governments of the slave-holding 
states should, one after another, fol- 
low on, who shall set bounds to what 
might be accomplished. By the cal- 
culations in the second Report, which 
are certainly moderate, it appears that 


oP 
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250,000 dollars would transport the 
annual increase of the free blacks; and 
2,000,000, or a capitation tax of less 
than twenty five cents on all the citizens 
of the United States, would transport 
the whole annual increase of bond and 
free. “Phe amount of duties collect- 
ed on foreign distilled spirits, during 
each of the first six years of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration, would defray 
the sum total of this expense, and fur- 
nish half a million of dollars, annu- 
ally, toextinguish the principal, the 
capital stock, of the heaviest calamity 
that oppresses this nation.”—*And 
were the same duties charged in the 
United States, as in Great Britain, 
on the consumption of this fatal poi- 
son of human happiness, their nett 
proceeds would, in less than a centu- 
ry, purchase and colonize in Africa, 
every person of colour within the Uni- 
ted States.”? 2 Report p. 34. 

Thus these two evils-—the great- 
est that our country has ever known-- 
might be made to counteract and 
destroy each other. 

gut, whether such expectations 
are chimerical or not, there is an im- 
mense object to be gained by the ef- 
forts of the Colonization Society in 
the entire suppression of the slave 
trade. This horrible traffic, notwith- 
standing its abolition by every civili- 
zed nation in the world except Por- 
tugal and Brazil, and n- twithstand- 
ing the decided measures of the 
British and American governments, 
is still carried on to almest as great 
an .extent as ever. Not less than 
60,000 slaves, according to the most 
moderate computation, are carried 
from Africa annually. This trade 
is carried on by Americans to the 
American states. ‘The assertion has 
been made in Congress hy Mr. 
Mercer of Virginia, that these horri- 
ble cargoes are smuggled into our 
southern states to a deplorable ex- 
tent. Five years ago, Mr. Middle- 
ton of South Carolina declared it to 
be his belief * that 13,000 Africans 
were annually smuggled into our 
southern states.” Mr. Wright of 
Virginia estimated the number 
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15,000. And the cruelties of this 
trade which aiways surpassed the 
powers of the human mind to con- 
ceive, are greater now than they ever 
were before. We might, but we 
will not, refer to stories, recent sto- 
ries, of which the very recital would 
be torment. The only way in which 
this trade can be speedily and effec- 
tually suppressed is the establish- 
ment of colonial stations in Africa, 
which shall guard and dry up the 
fountains of the evil. There is no 
slave-trade in the vicinity of Sierra 
Leone. Soonthere will be none in 
the vicinity of Montserado. And 
when colonies shall be established at 
proper intervals along the coast, the 
slave-trade will exist only in- the 
memory of indignant humanity. 
And is not this an object for benevo- 
lence to aim at? 

But this is not all. The colony 
is to be a means of civilizing and 
christianizing Africa. Hitherto the 
extention of civilization, and, since 
christianity was established in the 
Roman Empire, 
christianity has been almost exclu- 
sively by colonies. Whence came 
the civilization of Greece? It was 
brought by colonies from Egypt. 
How was Italy civilized? By colo- 
nies from Greece. How was ku- 
rope civilized? By the Roman mil- 
itary colouies. Whence came the 
civilization of America? Andis not 
that universal spirit of improvement 
which is springing up in Hindoostan 
occasioned, more or less directly, by 
the British conquests there, which 
have poured in thousands of Eng- 
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the extension of 


PUcr. 
not fear to say, that to the friends of 
missions, the Colonization Society 
presents aloud and imperative claim, 
The advantage of the Moravian mis- 
sions and of the modera missionary 
establishments in savage countries, is 
that they are in substance, little col- 
onies. If you could carry from this 
country to the Sandwich Islands, a 
thousand civilized and educated na- 
tives, would you not think you had 
done much for Owhyhee r This jis 
what can be done, aud must be done 
for Africa. 

Aud will there not be an interest 
In the progress of the work? Vill 
it not be celightful to waich the ad- 
vances of the Morning; to see the 
heht breaking iv on oue dark habita- 
tion of cruelty, aud anothers to see 
the shadows of heathenisin fleeing 
away, aud the delusions which have 
so long terrified the ignorant pagans, 
Vanishing; to see one tbe ailer anoth- 
er coming to the jight of Zio., and to 
the brighiness of her rising 3 to see 
Ethiopia waking, and risiig troui the 
dust, and looking abroad on the day, 
aud stretching out her hands to God, 
and the day right stil: spreading and 
kindling and brightening, uli all the 
fiity millions ef Africa are brought 
into the ** glorious light and liberty 
of the sons of Gud’?! Is there not 
enougi in this to arrest the attention 
of the public, and to keep it fixed 
on this object with an untiring inter- 
est, Ull all shail be accomplisiied ? 


The Niger’s sullen waves 
Have heard the tidings,—and the orient 
sun 
Beholds them rolliog on to meet his light 


In joyful beauty. —fombut’s spiry towers 

Are bright without the brightness oi the 
day, 

And Houssa wakening from his age-long 
trance 

Ot woe, amid the desert, smiles to hear 

The last faint echo o: the blissiul sound. 


lishmen, who are in effect colonizing 
India? ‘Two centuries hence the 
jittle band, who are now cultivating 
their fields and building their houses 
at Montserado, and spreading over 
the wilderness around them a strange 
aspect of life and beauty, may be re- 
membered by the thousands of their 
descendants, with the same emotions 
with which the littl band who land- | thi | 7 
ed at Plymouth two centuries ago, Ol this Society which might be 
are now remembered by the thou- amended. One is, they have not 
sands of New-England. We do kept up a constant communication 
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A few words more, and we have 
done. We hard intended to notice 
one or two things in the management 
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with the public. The monthly reports 
of their treasury have not been pub- 
lished; and we have known very lit- 
tle of their proceedings but from 
their annual reports. Another defi- 
ciency appears to be—perhaps we 
judge incorrectly—a want of that en- 
ergy and business-like regularity of 
operation which so characterize some 
of our northern benevolent instita- 
tions. Generally their colonists have 
arrived at the most unhealthy seasons 
of the year. We the more willingly 
curtail our notice of these defects, 
because we think we can see an evi- 
dent improvement. They have is- 
sued proposals for publishing a peri- 
odical work, which we hope will! be 
well supported by the public. And 
they bave resolved, and they have 
called on the public to assist in exe- 
euting the resolution, that if possible 
they will send three vessels with emi- 
grants to Liberia this tall. We do 
earnestly hope that this call will be 
answered, and that the Board will be 
enabled to carry this design into ex- 
ecution, and by sending their settlers 
to Africa at the healthiest, instead of 
the most unhealthy season of the 
year, to ascertain whether the cli- 
mate is actually so deadly as benev- 
oleut slave-traders and the other en- 
emies of the scheme are foud of rep- 
resenting. The late unfortunate in- 
telligence from Montserado, discour- 
aging as It may be to the timid and 
heariless, ought to invigorate the 
trends of Africa. It has proved, 
what every body knew before, and 
What nO man in his senses ever pre- 
sumed to deny, that the climate of 
that coast, like other tropical cli- 
mates, Is dangerous to foreigners ar- 
living ata certain season of the year. 
[t has proved too that, whatever may 
be thought of one of the agents at the 
colony, the other is a man of sense 
and integrity—*a man of business, 
and one who knows now to com- 
mand.’ 

The public have expected from 
this plan, we will not say too great, 
but toc immediate results. For our- 
selves, we expect to see repeated un- 
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toward events.—We do not antici- 
pate any thing magnificent for twenty 
or fifty years to come. But christ- 
ian benevolence is gifted to look inte 
futurity. 

Finallv, if any thing is done it 
ougit to be done guickly. Ut there 
are christians afhong us who intend 
to favor this object, let them do it 
without delay. We would venture 
to suggest to ministers of all denomi- 
nations the propriety of laying be- 
fore their people, sometime in the 


course of this month, the claims of 


an object so important to our coun- 
try and to the human race, and soli- 
citing their contributions. Let it be 
known on earth, let it be known in 
heaven, that America is awake on this 
subject—that her sons of every name 
and of every opinion are doing some- 
thing for the emancipation and salva- 
tion of injured Africa. 


Jl Hebrew Grammar, with a Praxis 
on select portions of Genesis and 
the Psalms. By Moses Sruart, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover. A new edition, revised 
and enlarged. pp. 406. Andover, 


1823. 


[t is no inconsiderable argument 
of the progress of Hebrew litera- 
ture in the United States, that a se- 
cond edition of this grammar has 
been called for within two years 
after the appearance of the first. 
This fact likewise affords evidence, 
not only of the extension of biblical 
learning among us, but also ofa dis- 
position among our scholars to pur- 
sue that thorough course of study, 
which this grammar prescribes, Of 
the general plan of this work, and 
of its particular merits, we gave 
some account in our notice of the 
first edition.* Of the present, we 
have little to add. ‘The work ap- 
pears to have undergone an entire 
revision, not only in the subordinate 


*Christian Spectator for 1622, p. 196. 
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parts, but in its general structure. 
The parts are more distinct, the ar- 
rangement is more philosophical, 
and fewer cases occur, where sub- 
sequent explanations are referred 
to for the illustration of preceding 
statements. The author observes 
in his preface that, ** every impor- 
tant part of his grammar has under- 
gone an investigation de novo, inde- 
pendantly of any preceding gram- 
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the deficiencies of other grammars. 
in the course of his own studies, and 
especially in aiding the studies of 
others. ‘This will be obvious to 
any one who has compared the two 
editions of his Hebrew Gramma;-. 
Vhe latter will be found more ex- 
actly adapted to the purposes of in- 
struction, more independent of the 
peculiarities of other grammarians. 
wrought into a more pertect whole. 


aud,at the same time,to have lost noth- 
ing, but to have gained in the clear- 
ness and minuteness of its details, 
These remarks are intended for 
those, who may be disposed to think 
more of the difference of the two edi- 
tions, than of the important fact, that 
we have now a much more complete 
grammar than before, and who are 
little aware of the gradual progress, 
which a work of this kind must haye 
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mar,” and that ‘* the present edi- 
tion contains results in some impor- 
tant respects, and in a multitude of 
minor ones, which are drawn from 
no other source than the author’s 
own experience and investigation.” 
He refers his readers for evidence 
of the improvements he has made, 
to the sections upon the vowels and 
the vowel-changes; upon the clas- 
sifications of the verbs and conju- 
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gations; upon several of the irregu- 
lar verbs; upon the rules and or- 
der of declining nouns, and the ac- 
counts of the decleastons them- 
selves; upon the nature and con- 
ecution of the accents, in the ap- 


pendix, and finally to the extent of 


towards perfection. 

We hope however to be indul- 
ged in expressing a wish, that thi- 
grammar may be hereafter subject 
to few variations; and would re- 
commend to the author, and this 
Without in the least disapproving ot! 


any thing we have noticed in his 
grammar Just published,—that, in 
any future edition, he would keep 
in mind, a remark : allel Dr. Jobn- 
son, whea speaking on an analagous 
subject has borrowed from Hooke 
that ‘* change is not made without 
inconvenience, even from worse te 
better. There is in constancy anc 
stability, a general and lasting ad- 
We are not aware that any alter- vantage, which will always over-bal- 
ations have been made in this edi- lance the slow improvements oi 
tion from the former, which are not gradual correction.’ 
in themselves for the better. The We are pleased to see it announ- 
only complaint which we anticipate, ced in the preface to this grammar. 
will probably respect the difficulty that Mr.Gibbs’ Hebrew Lexicon may 
of using the two editions in the same be expected from the press in the 
class. Butit should be here recol- course of the present year. 
lected, that the tmprovements at- We would bere add, that the lov- 
tempted by the author are such as ers of sacred literature are under 
have beeu suggested in his own very great obligations to the Ando- 
course of instruction. They are not ver press for whatit has already ac- 


the praxis atthe close. In addition 
to this. the author has marked those 
sections and parts of sections, which 
should form the primary course of 
the student, and designated the re- 
citations from day to d: ay by an ap- 
portionment, which he has found 
in the course of his own experience, 
suited to learners of common abili- 
ties and commendable diligence. 
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the results of fancy, but of expe- and we learn that au- 
rience. ‘The author has brought 
his grammar into its present shape, 
by carefully noticing and supplying 


complished ; 
other work will soon be in a 
of publication, which seems to merit 
no less encouragement than any 0! 
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its predecessors. — A prospectus has 
‘ust reached us from Andover of a 
new edition of the Greek Lexicon of 
Wahl, a work which appeared at 
Leipsic in 1822, and is intended for 
the use of higher schools and col- 
leges, as well as of students in Theol- 
ogy. It gives the results of Schleus- 
ner and other Li .icographers in a 
more condensed form ; but with suf- 
ficiently copious exemplifications, 
and with someimprovements. ‘The 
work will be comprised in a single 
ectavo volume of trom 700 to 800 
ages. 

Of this Lexicon we know nothing, 
except from the prospectus; of the 
qualifications of the author, however, 
for a work of this kind, we have 
some means of judging. Christian 
Abraham Wahl, the author of this 
Lexicon, is now senior pastor of 
Schneeberg in Saxony, and was, 
some years since, employed as the in- 
strictor of the upper classes in the 
Lyceum of that city. In 1820 he 
published a historical and practical 
introduction to the scriptures, intend- 
ed as 4 mannai for teachers in the 
higher schools, and for such persons 
as enjoy the advantages of a liberal 
education, but who cannot be ex- 
pected to read the more voluminous 
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biblical works, which are calculated 
in their structure as well as their ex- 
tent, rather for those exclusively de- 
voted to theological pursuits. This 
introduction we have seen, and con- 
sider it as admirably adapted to the 
object in view. The author has giv- 
en a popular summary of what is 
found in the works of Bauer, Bert- 
holdt, Eichhorn, Hanlein, Herder, 
Planck, &c—rejecting those details 
which belong more properly to pro- 
fessed students. We might not be 
willing to subscribe to all the opin- 
ions of Wahl,butwe have no hesitation 
to say, he has shown himself to pos- 
sess uncommon talents for condensing 
the opinions and speculations of 
others, and exhibiting them in a man- 
ner highly perspicuous, and in an at- 
tractive form. The Greek Lexicon, 
from the account which is given of 
it, appears to be executed on the 
same general plan, aid is probably 
another in a series’of works underta- 
ken by the author, to bring down. the- 
ological science from the forbidding 
heights of formal erudition, to the 
comprehension and relish of all who 
have any taste for literary research. 
As such, we think ita work which 
merits, and which, no doubt, will re- 
ceive a liberal patronage. 











Ziterarp and Philosophical Gntelligence. 


Hon. John Pickering of Salem, 
Mass. has, with the aid of Mr. David 
Brown, nearly completed a Grammar 
of the Cherokee Language, which will 
furnish important assistance in syste- 
matizing the kindred dialects, viz. the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, &c. 


Bonaparte’s private library was late- 
ly sold in London. Most of the books 
had marginal notes in the emperor’s 
own hand writing. The sale collected 
a large concourse of amateurs. 


A process has recently been inven™ 


Vol. V.—No. 10. 





ted in Glasgow by which garments 
may be rendered perfectly impervious 
torain. It consists in gluing two pie- 
ces of cloth together by a wash of 
caoutcbouc, (or Indian rubber,) dissolv- 
ed ina mineral oil. and then passing 
them through a rolling press. 


The last letters received in England 
from the celebrated traveller Belzoni, 
who is now on an exploratory journey 
in Northen Africa, were dated at Fez. 
He was about setting out with a cara- 
van for Tombuctoo. 
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COLLEGIATE RECORD FOR A. D. 18253. 


— 


No. who weve 


2) 
y= 
Ww 


COLLEGES. 


graduated, 
Doctors of 
Medicine. 
Names of 
Presidents. 


Day of Com- 
mencement 

















Ww. Allen, D.D. 
iRev. D. Barnes. 
‘Rev. Bennet Tyler. 
Rev. Danie} Haskell, 
Joshua Bates, D. D. 
Juo. T. Kirtland, D.D. 
Hem. Humphrey, D.D. 
‘Ed. >. Griffin, D. D. 
Asa Messer, D. D. 
Jeremiah Day, D. D, 
Henry Davis, D. D. 

| Eliphalet Nott, D. D.. 
| Wm. Harris, D. D. 

| Rev. Dr. Carnahan. 
E Rev. Dr. Beasley. 
| 

! 


Bowdoin College, - 3 W. in Aug. 
Waterville College, Mine, 5 W. in Aug. 
Dartmouth College, -  -  |3 W.in Aug. 
Vermont University, -  -  |2 W.in Aug. 
Middlebury College, -  - = |3 W. ia Aug. 
Harvaid University, -  - |Last W.inAug. 
Amherst College, Mass. | 
Williams College, Ist. W. in Sept.) 
Brown University, Ist. W. in Sept. 
Yale College, - 2d. W. in Sept. | 
Hamilton College, dih. W. in Aug. 
Union Colege, - - 4th. W. in July. 
Columbia College, N. Y. ist. Tu. in Aug. 
Nassau Hall, N.J. - Last W.in Sept. 
Pennsylvania University 
Dickinson College, Pa. 
Western Univesity of Pa. ist. F. in July, 
St. Mary’s College, Md. 
Washington College, Md. 
Hampden Sidney College, Val 
North Carolina University, 
Columbia College, S.C. - 
Georgia University, - - 
Transvivania University, - 


to 
co 
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J. M. Mason, D. D. 








\ 
' 
' 
' 


} 
| Jonathan P. Cushing. 
1Th.inJune. | Jos. Caldwell, D. D. 
ist, M. in Dee. | ‘Tho’s s Cooper, M.D. 
1 W. in Aug. 13 ‘Rev. Dr. Waddell, 
2 W. in July. } $2 ‘Horace Holly, D. D. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





Honorary Degrees. 
Bowporn.—Nathan Parker, D. D. 
DartrMournH.—Jeremiah Mason, Daniel Webster, and Levi Woodbury 
LL. D. 
E.lnathan Judson, and Parker Cleaveland, M. D. 
George Edward Wales, and Henry B. Chase, A. M. 
MippLe BuRY.—John N. Henry, LL. D. 
Beonet Tyler, Heman Humphry, and Henry Axtell, D. D. 
Harvarp.—William Eustis, Dudley Atkins Tyng, and George Bliss, LL. D. 
Charles Lowell, and Moses Stuart, D. D. 
John Bartlett, Nathaniel Miller, a William Whitbridge, M. D. 
WILLIAMS. ten H. Chureh, and Giles H. Coles, D. D. 
Brown.—Tristam Burges, and Nathaniel Searle, LL. D. 
Nathaniel Hendrick, and Adoniram Judson, D. D. 
Sylvester Holmes, A. M. 
Viietaue Hillhouse, Noah Webster, Stephen Titus Hosmer, and Lev: 
Hedge, LL. D. 
James M. Matthews, D. D. 
Jared Andrews, and Jobu Torrey, A. M. 
Josiah Fuller, Austin Qleott, Silas Fuller, and I. 1. Hough, M. D. 
Hamittron.—Hermanus Bleeker, and Danie! Kellog, A. M. 
Wim. O'Donnel, A. B. 
Couumsia, N. ¥Y.—Ambrose Spencer, John Savage, and Edward Livings- 
tov, LL. D. 
Chauncey Lee, and John S. Ravenscroft, D. D. 
vane enone W. Taylor, Jonathan Wainright, and William McMurray, 
Erastus Root, James Murphey, and James Youngs, A. M. 
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TRANSYLVANIA.—John Rowan, Jacob Burnett, and Hugh L. White, LL. D. 


James Fishback, D. D. 


Pur Bera Kappa Anniversaries.—-Orators and Poets. 


DartrmMoutH.—Alpha of New-Hampshire.—Rurus Cuoare, Orator. 


Yaue.—Alpha of Connecticut. 


Harvarp.—Alpha of Massachusetts.—Mr. Fourier, Orator ; and Mr. Ban- 


crOFT, Poet. 


Unron.—Alpha of New-York.—De Wirt Ciinvron, Orator. 








Mist af New Publications. 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Sermon, delivered in Boston, be- 
fore the Convention of Congregation- 
al Ministers in Massachusetts, May 29. 


1823. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 


Lincoln & Edmonds, Boston. 

Sermons for Children. By Rev. 
Samuel Nott, Jr. Second Edition. 
New-York, 1823. J.P. Haven. 

A Discourse, delivered at Danvers, 
Mass. June 24, 1823, before Jordan 
Lodge, Danvers; Essex Lodge, Sa- 
lem; Philanthropic Lodge, Marble- 
head; and Mount Carmel Lodge, 
Lynn. By Joseph Emerson, Prinei- 
pal of the Female Seminar y, and Min- 
ister of the Church in Saugus. 20 
cents. 

The Duty of Christians to the Jews. 
A Sermon, delivered at the anoual 
meetinng of the Palestine Missionary 
Society, in Halifax, Mass. June 18, 
1823. By Daniel Huntington, A. M. 
of North Bridgewater. 20 cents. 

A Discourse : delivered June 4, 1823. 
at the ordination of the Rev. Chelate: 
pher Marsh as pastor of the Church 
and Society in Sanford, Me. By Rev. 
Asa Rand. 

A Sermon preached at the organiza- 
tion of the third Presbyterian Church 
in Charleston, S. C. By the Rev. A. 
W. Leland, D. D. Charleston, 1S2é 

detain on various subjects a 
Christian doctrine and duty. By Na- 
thaniel Emmons, D. D.-—Providence, 
R.I. J. Hutchins, 1823. 

A Sermon delivered at the Funeral 
ofthe Hon. John Treadwell Esq. for- 


merly Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut, who died August 18, 1823. 
By Rev. Noah Porter, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Far- 
mington, Coun. Hartford, G. Good- 
Win, 1823. 

A Reply to a second letter to the 
author from the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, with remarks on his he tility 
to Bible Societies, and bis mode + f te- 
fending it; also on his vindication of 
the Rev. Mr. Norris’? late pamphlet. 
By William Jay. John P. Haven, 8vo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Discourse delivered at Schenectas 
dy, N. Y. July 22, A. D. 1823, before 
the New-York Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. By the Hon. De Witt Clinton, 
LL. D. Seeond Editon ; A, H. 
Matthby & Co. New-Haven, Con. 

Suggestions on Edueation ; relating 
pi articularly to the method of Tost ue- 
tion commonly adopted in Ge ography, 
Grammar, Logie and the Classies. 
By William Ruscell, A. H. Maltby 
& Co. New-Vaven, Conn. 

War; a Poem, in three parts. By 
Samtel Webber, M. D. Boston, 1828, 
J. B. Russell. 

A year in Europe, in 1819 and 1820. 
By Joho Griscom, 2 vols. 8vo. New- 
York, 1823. 

Biography of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Vol. 3d, 
Philidelphia, 1823. 

The Genus of Obhvion, and other 
original Poems. By a Lady of N. 
Hampshire. Concord, 1823. J. B 
Moore. 
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Religious GFutelligence. 


Erercises at the Annual Examination 
of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Sept. 24, 1825. 

DEPARTMENT OF SacrevD LiTERA- 

TURE—JuNIOR CLASS. 
Recitations in Hebrew and Greek. 


Dissertations and Exegeses. 

1. In order fally to understand the 
meaning of the Scriptures, is it essen- 
tial that we should enter into the mural 
and religious sympathies of the sacred 
writers P—J. Maltby. 

2 Exegesis of Jolin 8: 58.—W. Col- 
ton. 

8. Exegesis of Luke 22: 30.—A. 
Towne. 

4. Has the second Psalm a double 
sense ?—T’. Hinsdale. 

5. Are the Psalms _ prophetical 
throughout ; and if not, of what use 
are they at the present dayr—-G. Howe. 

6. Exegesis of John 16: 8—11.—I. 
Rogers. 

7. Do the principles of sacred exe- 
gesis require us to believe that the De- 
mons of the New Testament are real 
existences >—D. 8S. Southmayd. 

8. Must the ultimate appeal, in mat- 
ters of controversy respecting doc- 
trines that are revealed, be made to 
the principles of sacred exegesis ?—S. 
M. Worcester. 

9. Use of the study of Sacred In- 
terpretation.—G. C. Beckwith. 

10. Abuse of the study of Sacred 
Interpretation.—J. Todd. 


Curistian THeoLtocy—-Mippe 
Crass. 

1, What is evangelical faith ?—F. 
Griswold. 

2. On faith as a principle of action. 
—QO. Pearson. . 

5. *On the perfection of God’s 
word, as a rule of faith.—M. P. Bra- 
man. 

4. On the perfection of God’s word, 
asarule of duty.—S. Barrett. 

5. The christian doctrine of justifi- 
cation.—E. G. Howe. 

6. Moral tendency cf the doctrine 
of justification by faith._—J. Sherer. 

7. Is repentance to be urged upen 
sioners as their immediate duty ?—S. 
Russell. 

8. On repentance, as a duty of 
christians.—W. Case. ’ 


9 *Principal errors of Pelagianism.- 
I, Esty. 


10. In what sense are any of the 
doctrines of revelation incomprehensi- 
ble 2—P. Chase. 

11. Did Christ die for all men 2—S. 
Marsh. 

12. The state and prospects of those 
who come to their dying beds without 
religion.—J. P. Payson. 

13. The progress of evangelical 
truth and piety in the christian world 
for the last 30 years —S. L. Pomeroy. 

14. What grounds have we to ex- 
pect that the trath will ever prevail ?— 
J. Richards. 

15. Moral influence of the doctrine 
of the atonement.—R. Shepard. 

16. *The duty of seeking the glory 
of God.— E. N. Sill. 

17. Is the existence of natural affec- 
tious consistent with the total want of 
holiness P—E. Maltby. 

18. How ere we to understand the 
Seripture account of evil spirits ?--R. 
Landfear. 

19. Effects of Fanaticism.—H. Ses- 
sions. 

20. The consistency of general be- 
nevolence with the private duties.—L. 
Hall. 

21. On the practice of using weak 
or inconclusive arguments to support 
the doctrines of the gospel.—O. P. 
Hoyt. 

22. Will the punishment of the 
wicked be without end ?—W.W.Hunt. 

23. Can it be regarded as a fault in 
the divine administration, that all mea 
are not saved ?—D. Lancaster. 

24. Moral tendency of the Scripture 
doctrine of future punishment.—J. 
Smith, 2d. 

25. *Proof of a future state from the 
Pentateuch.—E. C. Tracy. 

26. The proper use of reason in 
religion.—R. Washburn. 

27. The Scripture doctrine of the 
dependence of Christians on the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit.—C. Burbank. 

28. The deference due to uninspired 
men in forming our religious opinions. 
—-S. H. Cowles. 

29. Doctrine contained in the pas- 
sage, Acts x, 34. * God is no respecter 
of persons.” —W. Withington. 

50. On the importance of uniow 
among the followers of Christ.—J. 
Noyes. 

31. The Scripture doctrine of the as- 
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sistance of the Holy Spirit in prayer.-- 
O. S. Hinckley. 

32, On the faithful declaration of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, 
ag an expression of Christian love.—G. 
Cowles. 

33. The evils of a skeptical state of 
mind.—H. Jones. 

34, On the value of revivals of reli- 
gion.—J. 1. Foote. 

35. What view of Christ’s character 
agrees best with the religious affections 
of good men, as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures 2—O. Eastman. 

36. The comparative value of occa- 
signal excitement of feeling and habit- 
ual practice, as an evidence of regene- 
ration.—E. Palmer. 

37, Moral tendency of the Scripture 
doctrine of future rewards to the obe- 
dient.--J. Smith, 1st. 

38. The criminality of rejecting the 
truth.—J. P. Taylor. 

39. On the present agency of God 
in the material and spiritual world.— 
N. Bouton. 

40. The warfare in the Christian’s 
mind distinguished from that of sin- 
pers.—Z. Rogers. 

41. Does God’s promise to hear 
prayer, imply that he will, in every in- 
Stance, grant the particular favour, 
which Christians ask P—-F. E. Cannon. 

42. On the desire of exploding old 
opinions.—S. Foster. | 
Sacrep RuEetToric.—SeEnior Cuass. 

1. Narrative style of the Bible.—J, 
H. Breck. 

2. Influence of the Clergy in Catho- 
li¢ countries.—-J. L. Burnap. 

3. Abstract preaching.-B. F. Clarke. 

4. Remarks on I Cor. ii, 2. *I de- 
termined not tu know any thing,” &c. 
—E. Frost. 

9. Unity in Sermons.—J. C. Goss. 

6. Examination of Longinus on the 
sublime.—W. L. Buffett. 
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7. Remarks on Sheridan’s Lectures. 
~-G. Sheldon. 

8. On written sermons.—-J .Hyde. 

9. Unwritten sermons.—J. Oaks. 

10. The preaching of Bates.—J. 
Kimball. 

11. On the public reading of psalms 
and hymns.—S. Worcester. 

12. Transition in sermons.—-M. 
Chase. 

13. *Influence of emotion on the 
countenance.—H. A. Parsons. 

14. Illustration in sermons.—-E. 
Gridley. 

15. Egotism in the pulpit.—G. P. 
King. 

16. Preaching of Chrysostom.—W. 
W. Niles. 

17. ‘Thestudy of Hebrew Literature 
as modifying oratorical and poetical 
genius.—S,. Peck. 

18. Preaching of the Puritans.—N. 
W. Fiske. 

19. Circumstances of the age de- 
manding high qualifications and effurts 
iu the preacher.—C. Isham. 

20. Influence of ministers on nation- 
al happiness, with the Valedictory Ad- 
dress.—L. Bacon. 


*Absent or excused on account of ill 
health. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the United Missionary 
Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$284 34 during the month of August. 

The Treasurer of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
acknowledges the receipt of $3,002 52, 
and several articles of clothing from the 
13th of July to the 12th of August. 

The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$604 27 during the month of August. 








@Ordinations and Zunstallations. 


June 4.—The Rev. Messrs.Joun M. 
Garrienp and Lemuext B. Hutt, 
were admitted to the order of priests,at 
Meriden, Conn. by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Brownell. 

July 31.—The Rev: Josepu D. 

ICKHAM, Was ordained pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Oxford, N. Y. 
—Sermon by the Rev. Edward An- 
drews, of Norwich. 

Aug. 5.—The Rev. Georee W. 
Doang, was admitted to the order of 


priests, and Rev. Corne ius R. Dur- 
FIE, to the order of deacons inthe Ci- 
ty of New-York, by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Hobart. 

Aug.7.—The Rev. Rurus Bas- 
COCK, jun. was ordained Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Aug. 12.—The Rev. Danie, W. 


LatHrop, was ordained, at Bioom- 
field, N. J.as a missionary, to be em- 
ploved in the State of Ohio, in the ser- 
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vice of the Conn. Miss. Soc.—Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Fisher. 

Aug. 19.—The Rev. Jonn Biatcu- 
FORD, Was ordained Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Pittstown, N. Y.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, of 
New-York. 

Aug. 20.—The Rev. Joun Luptow, 
was installed Pastor of the North 
Duateh Church in Albany, N. Y —Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Yates of Union 
College. 

Aug. 20.—The Rev. Maurice W. 
Dwiaeut, was ordained Pastor of the 
Dutch Reformed Church io Waterford, 
N.Y.—Sermon by the Rev. J.D. Fonda. 

Aug. 27.—The Rev. Moses Tuacu- 
ER, Was ordained Pastor over the Con- 
gregational Church and society in 
Wrentham, Mass.—Sermon by the 
Rey. Mr. Thompson of Rehoboth. 


View of Public Affairs—France and Spain—Greece. (Oca, 


Aug. 28.—The Rev. Perer Lyp. 
Low, Was ordained Pastor of the se. 
cond Baptist Church in Providence. 
R. I.—Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Gano, 
of Providence. 

Sept. 4.—The Rev. Samuen Norr, 
was installed Pastor over the Presby- 
terian Church in Galway, N. ¥.—Ser. 
mon by the Rev. Mark Tucker, of 
Stillwater. 

Sept. 12.—The Rev. Seneca 
Waite, was ordained over the first 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Bath, Me.—Sermon by the Rev.Eliph- 
alet Gillet, of Hallowell. 

Sept. 21.—The Rev. Wibtuiam D. 
Sxoperass, was installed Pastor over 
the Presbyterian Church in’ Murra 
Street, N.Y.—Sermon by the Rev. Dr 
Macauley. 
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Diew of Public Affairs. 


FRANCE AND Spain.—The war in 
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the peninsula has alternately excited 
the hopes and the fears of our coun- 
trymen. This war will always be re- 
garded as the most unprincipled ag- 
gression ever made upon the rights 
and liberties of an independent nation. 
Were the United States not separated 
from Europe by the intervening ocean, 
the vengeance of the Holy Alliance, 
which is now pouring out upon Spain, 
might fall equally upon us. 

In respect to a termination of the 
contest favourable to Spain, our hopes 


either to the French or to the Spanish 
Regency. 

The. King and Cortes having first 
fied from Madrid to Seville, and from 
thence to Cadiz, are now beseiged in 
the latter place; while a French squad- 
ron is also blockading the port. It 
seems to be generally supposed that 
Cadiz is so fortified by nature and art, 
as to be incapable of being taken by 
the French, provided the besieged can 
be furnished with provisions; and as 
yet there seems to have been no great 


ey eagles 


have never been sanguine. Iv Catalo- 
nia, Mina has carried on an active and 
harrassing warfare; faithful to the 
constitution of his country, he has in- 
cessantly watched the motions of the 
enemy, inspired the wavering and tim- 
id among the patriots, with courage 
and resolution, and spread terror and 
dismay among his foes. He is said to 
have visited also many parts of Spain 
with a single servant, encouraging the 
friends of the Constitution, organizing 
their force, reviving their hopes, and 
inspiring the irresolute with new hopes. 

The English general, Sir Robert 
Wilson who has embarked in the ser- 
vice of the Spaniards, has discovered 
an heroic ardour in thecause. Should 
these brave men perish in the struggle, 


difficulty in eluding the blockade and 
supplying Cadiz with every thing es- 
sential for its support. 
Notwithstanding. the treachery of 
the Spanish generals, and notwith- 
standing the influence of the Spanish 
clergy, and their exertions to restore 
the ancient abuses, civil and religions, 
we think the great body of the Spanish 
nation, decided friends to the constita- 
tional cause, and should the Cortes re- 
main faithful to themselves and the 
country, the people may again be 
roused from their lethargy, and the 
same spirit which drove Joseph Bona- 
parte from the throne, may be again 
successful, and the invaders be driv- 
eo with shame to their own country. 
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they will leave to posterity a bright ex- 
ample of devotion to the cause of liber- 
ty ;—an example which will shine with 
increased splendour when their charac- 
ters are contrasted with those of Abis- 
bal, Morillo, Ballasteros and many oth- 


Greece.—The last Number of the 
Quarterly Review contains an essay 
upon the state of the Greeks, their 
present condition, and the progress and 
probable result of the arduous struggle 
in which they are engaged. We will 
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not deny our readers the pleasure 
whieh they will experience in perusing 
the eloquent conclusion of this essay:— 

“It cannot then,we think,reasonably 
he doubted, that the Greek nation, so 
constituted, will be able to maintain 
its independence, and gradually to ad- 
vance from tranquility to enterprize, 
frou enterprize to wealth, from wealth 
to power. She wili have all the vigor 
of an infant state, with the additional 
advantage of having known the bitter- 
ness of adversity, and she will possess 
all the elastic activity of first civiliza- 
tien which the experience and saricty 
of fortune have presented to her. The 
consciousness Of freedom, the inex- 
pressible delights of security of pos- 
session Will give an impulse to the ex- 
ertions of the natives, which will soon 
branch out into every channel of spec- 
ulation. With wealth and power,--mo- 
rality, religion and sound knowledge 
willalsoresive. We brand the unfor- 
tunate Greeks with every term of op- 
probrium for their want of good faith, 
for their superstition, and for their ig 
norance, and the crueities which they 
have, in their present warfare, exercis- 
ed against their oppressors, when they 
nave had the power of retaliation, and 
they have been adduced as reasons 
why they should be left to themselves 
as utterly unworthy of the co-opera- 
tion of civilized Europeans. We do 
nut wesh to deny their guilt, we do not 
stand forth as the apologists for the 
bloody vengeance with which they 
have visited their tyrants, but what 
cannot be defended may be palliated 
by the consideration of the peculiar ag- 
gravation under which they acted.— 
Men whose sires and grand sires have 
delivered down to them the appalling 
tradition of miseries which thev had 
suffered from their Ottoman masters : 
Who had themselves participated in 
those sufferings, and who are, at this 
moment, groaning under anguish in- 
creased far beyond the intensity of any 
lormer period; men who had beheld 
the common privileges, the sacred 
rights of haman nature constantly and 
srossly outraged in the persons of 
themselves and families, each of whom 
could, perhaps, number by the days of 
his hfe, the insults and injuries which 
the barbarians, whom he was compell- 
ed to serve, had inflicted on himself, 
his wife, or children ; surely such men 
should be treated with indulgence, if, 
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when a moment presented itself for 
acquitting this long and dreadful scene 
of atrocity, they anticipated the course 
of legal punishment, and by too sum- 
mary a process took that retribution 
into their own hands, which should be 
executed only by public justice. 

Let us then (we are authorized by 
the probabilities of practical calcula- 
tion) indulge in the animating idea, that 
Greece will again be free. Let us con- 
template her with all the natural and 
acquired advantages of whieh we have 
above sketched an outline, advanced to 
her proper station amidst independent 
nations, a maritime republic, a confed- 
erated state, the abode of enterprize, 
of knowledge, of morality, of liberty. 
Let us present her to our imagination, 
arrayed in the glory of the past and 
the admiration of the present times, 
deriving from ancient recollections an 
incentive to future exertion, and form- 
ing to the proselyte of ancestral re- 
nown her own thoughts and actions.— 
It is impossible to calculate the extent 
of the power, and prosperity, and fame 
which Greeee, under such circumstan- 
ces, might acquire. We know not 
where to fix the limits of human capa- 
city and improvement in ordinary ca- 
ses; and where should we presume to 
assign boundaries to a people restored 
at once from ages of sorrow and suf- 
fering, to the full enjoyment of free- 
dom, placed in a territory of beauty, of 
which even their own poets, in their 
own immortal verse, have failed to 
convey an adequate idea ; enjoying the 
luxuries of climate and the conven- 
ience of maritime intercourse, more 
than most spots of the globe ; endow- 
ed with talents of enterprize and spec- 
ulation, tu take the completest advan- 
tage of all these natural treasures, and 
finally gifted with that genius and im- 
agination which can alone preserve the 
commercial character from grossness, 
and elevate the calculation of worldly 
prudence, to the purity of intellectual 
refinements ? In other countries, some 
of these gifts of fortune may be appa- 
rent, but Greece alone enjoys an union 
of them all. The sky in other climes 
may be as serene, the produce of oth- 
er soils as luxuriant, the facilities of 
commerce on other shores as impor- 
tant, the talents of the nations of other 
countries as undisputed; but where 
shall we find all thesetogredieuts of in- 
dividual and political happiness united, 
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and moreover sanctioned (if we may 
80 express ourselves) by that spirit of 
the past, which breathes its notes of 
sympathy and reminiscence over her 
seas, her mountains, her groves, and 
her temples ? 

To conclude—Greece will, we firm- 
ly hope, accomplish her own indepen- 
dence; her moral and mental! emanci- 
pation we trust she may receive from 
Great Britain. To this country she 
looks as to her natural protector ; and 
we ourselves, amidst the ruins of Ath- 
ens, have listened to those representa- 
tions which the poor debased Greek, 
in the full confidence that every Brit- 
ain must sympathise with his woes, 
has uttered to move our pity. The 
appeal was deeply affecting, not from 
the power, but from the weakness of 
the speaker ; not from the unison of 
his sentiments with the present, but 
from their contrast with the past. It 
was not a moment of triumph for them 
to whom the appeal was made; there 
was no consolation in the idea, that a 
descendant of the illustrious people, 
who had created the wonders which 
appeared on every side, stood a suppli- 
ant to the children of a race which at 
that time was removed only a few de- 
grees from barbarism. it was not with 
emotions of exultation, that we reflect- 
ed upon the change which two thou- 
sand years had caused in the relative 
situation of the two countries. The 
beautiful temples, where the sons of 
genius and heroism had assembled, lay 
broken into fragments at our feet ; 
forms which seemed to breathe in mar- 
ble, had been shattered by the hand of 
time and of ignorance ; arches and 
porticues arose in majesty, not over 
warriors and statesmen, but above the 


path of the goat-herd and his flocks. 
in the area where assembled multi. 
tudes had listened to matchless elg. 
quence, on the very steps where the 
master-hand had embodied into per. 
fect language, irresistible argument the 
dull despot of the country reclined jn 
solitary stupidity ; the streams oy 
which poetry and philosophy bad 
chaunted or meditated, were dry ; the 
ports whence had issued triumphant 
navies, were deserted ; and even the 
tombs of those who were contempora- 
ry with these achievements, lay open 
before us, to satisfy the curiosity or 
reward the avarice of the casual trav- 
eller. All this appeared to our con- 
templation whilst we were conscious 
that the fanes and altars of our own 
country were entire, ber senate house 
filled with the echoes of free and en- 
lightened debate, her ports and riv- 
ers crowded with the vessels of com- 
merce, and the sepulchres of her chil- 
dren unpolluted. Notbing could so 
irresistibly press on the mind the mu. 
tability of human greatness ; nothing 
could so feelingly make us tremble for 
the future fortunes of our native Jand: 
nothing could so effectually soften any 
insensibility we might have had to the 
sufferings of a fallen and degraded na- 
tion. 

Yes, that-nation has fallen, is degra- 
ded, but she is not irreclaimable. Her 
misfortunes are not to be reckoned as 
her crimes. She is weighed down by 
a load of oppression, and all ber ener- 
gies, her virtuous hopes, her moral 
qualities are compressed into Inaction; 
but if the incumbent weight be remov- 
ed, they may yet revive,—again bear 
the blossoms of civilization, and once 
more ripen into beauty.” 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


R.; J. A.; BE. E*****; O. Eraror; Leeuretius ; and two pieces by H. are 


received. 


A. B.C. and M. are under consideration. 


13 In consequence of an unusual press of matter, the continuation of the re- 
view of Orme’s Life of Owen is unavoidably postponed to the next number. 
For the same reason, the department of Religious Intelligence is very much 


eurtailed. 


ee 


Erratum.—Last Number, p. 456.—Transpose the line, Then all the multitude 
kent silence, from the top of the 1st column to the bottom of the 2d column. 





